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Presenting 

The  New  Faces  of  1974 

★  Young  and  aggressive  ★  All  under  30 
★  Our  new  breed  of  writers  and  critics 


Their  fresh  approach  to  the  journalism  of  the  ’70s 
is  another  reason  why  the  Chicago  Daily  News/Sun-Times 
News  Service  is  prized  by  editors  everywhere. 


Now  starring  in  the 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


Boston's  only  fed, 
half  dressed  wittout 
the  Herald  American. 


Want  Boston  to  wake  up  and  put  on  your  clothes? 
Eat  your  food?  Then,  you  need  the  Boston  Herald 
American  in  the  morning.  You  can’t  dress  or  feed 
Boston  without  it.  This  is  a  two  paper  town. 
Department  stores  know  it.  National  food  firms 
know  it.  Major  food  chains  know  it.  And  now, 
the  ’73  figures  from  Media  Records,  Inc.  prove  it. 
The  Herald  American  sells. 

A  lot  of  Boston  depends  on  the  Herald  American 
to  start  the  day  right.  So  should  you. 


YEAR  1973 


Daily  Sunday 

Flerald 

American 

Herald 

Globe  Advertiser 

Globe 

Department  Stores 

2,223,454 

(44.3%) 

2,797,803  3,522,325 
(55.7%)  (45.2%) 

4,278,404 

(54.8%) 

Chain  Food  Stores 

918,934 

(45.3%) 

1,109,693  588,624 

(54.7%)  (50.1%) 

585,376 

(49.9%) 

Food  Linage— 
General 

287,547 
(40.0% ) 

432,218  136,119 

(60.0%)  (49.4%) 

139,676 

(50.6%) 

Jordan  Marsh  Co. 

1,233,143 

(50.5%) 

1,208,710  1,520,966 
(49.5%)  (46.2%) 

1,771,091 

(53.8%) 

Sears,  Roebuck 

438,986 

(51.8%) 

408,459  1,554,760 
(48.2%)  (49.9%) 

1.558.575 

(50.1%) 

DAILY  &  SUNDAY 

Herald  American/ 
Advertiser 

Globe 

Department  Stores 

5,745,779 

(44.8%) 

7,076,207 

(55.2%) 

Chain  Food  Stores 

1,507,558 

(47.1%) 

1,695,069 

(52.9%) 

Food  Linage— General 

423,666 

(42.6%) 

571.894 

(57.3%) 

Jordan  Marsh  Co. 

2,754,109 

(48.0%) 

2,979,801 

(52.0%) 

Sears,  Roebuck 

1,993,746 

(50.3%) 

1,967,034 

(49.7%) 

Figures  by  Media  Records.  Inc. 


Boston  Herald  American 
Sunday  Herald  Advertiser 
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DIGITAL  DELIVERS 
DECSET-800a 


Hew  typesettin3  system 
does  every thin3  but  ride 
a  bicycle. 


The  first  cost  effective  and 
certainly  most  exciting  typeset¬ 
ting  system  that  covers  all  as¬ 
pects  of  newspaper  production 
and  business  data  processing  is 
now  available.  It  will  save  you 
editing  time,  increase  your  pro¬ 
duction  capability  and  decrease 
your  text  storage  cost. 

It's  the  DECSET-8000.  A 
total  capability  hardware/soft¬ 
ware  system  that  stores  wire 


service  news  copy,  local  news 
and  classified  ads.  And  stores 
them  together  for  easier  han¬ 
dling. 

DECSET-SOOO  runs  several 
different  tasks  at  once.  Like  in¬ 
putting  from  paper  tape  or  OCR 
while  editing  on  video  displays 
and  outputting  to  the  photo¬ 
composition  equipment. 

It  lets  composing  rooms 
request  lots  of  jobs  at  the 


same  time,  yet  leaves  the  tough 
problem  of  scheduling  to  the 
computer. 

DECSET-SOOO  gives  pro¬ 
duction  managers  minute  by 
minute  accounting  of  everything 
in  the  composing  room.  Plus 
line  counts,  edit  passes  and 
house  alterations. 

It  handles  multiple  produc¬ 
tion  devices  simultaneously 
through  a  newly  designed  in¬ 
put/output  capability. 

DECSET-SOOO  grows  with 
you.  The  basic  1.2  million  char¬ 
acters  of  on-line  text  storage  can 
be  increased  to  6.5  million  simply 
by  expanding  the  disk  file. 

There's  even  more  it  can  do. 
Like  accumulate  and  store  ac¬ 
counting  data  for  later  use  in 
billing,  payroll,  subscriptions, 
distribution  and  other  business 
related  tasks. 

And  with  a  DECSET-SOOO 
you  get  all  the  service  you  need. 
When  you  need  it. 

DECSET-SOOO  is  real.  To  see 
it,  or  get  more  information,  write 
or  call  Typesetting,  DigitalEquip- 
ment  Corporation,  Maynard, 
Mass.  01754  (617)  S97-5111.  Euro¬ 
pean  headquarters:  SI  route  de 
TAire,  1211  Geneva  26.  Tel: 
42  79  50.  Digital  Equipment  of 
Canada  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  11500, 
Ottawa,  Ontario  K2H  SKS 
(613)592-5111. 

PIHMIIIIIII 


DATELINE:  SUNCOAST 


Our 

reader-critics 

call 

HOTLINE 

for 

action 


m 

m. 


HOTLIfvIE 


Over  10,000  phone  calls  and  tetters  in  three 
months!  That's  a  lot  of  action  for  The  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  Hotline  and  Public's  View  columns. 

Hotline  is  a  direct  telephone  line  between  readers 
and  veteran  Times  newsman  Stan  Witwer,  assis¬ 
tant  to  Editor  Eugene  C.  Patterson.  Every  comment 
—  praise,  criticism,  suggestion,  correction  —  is  re¬ 
ported  to  Patterson.  Hotline  calls  are  reviewed  in 
Witwer's  frequent  column  on  the  opposite- 
editorial  page. 

Hotline  does  more  than  listen.  Hotline  acts  on 
many  reader  suggestions,  making  improvements 
in  our  newspaper.  Mistakes  are  corrected  in  print, 
to  set  the  record  straight.  Editors  listen  to  Hotline. 
It's  an  open  link  to  the  public  they  serve. 

There's  always  room  at  The  Times  for  The  Public's 
View,  our  letters  to  the  editor  feature.  If  readers 
don't  have  time  to  write,  they're  invited  to  tele¬ 
phone  894-4471  and  dictate  their  letters  to  the 
editor  to  an  electronic  secretary  and  we  type  them 
here. 

The  Times  wants  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
183,2^5  daily  families  who  have  made  this  the 
most  popular  newspaper  on  Florida's  West  Coast. 
That's  why  reader  access  to  The  Times  through 
The  Public's  View  and  Hotline  holds  top  priority. 

As  long  as  our  readers  keep  the  phone  ringing 
and  the  mailbags  coming,  we've  got  a  great  thing 
going:  Communication  from  public  to  press  as  well 
as  vice  versa. 

That's  what  we're  here  for. 


§'t.  tlftprsburfli 


FLO«IOA  S  UST  NEWSFAKH 


Evening  Independent 

locQf  air  ond  livaftasf  _ 


P.O.  Box  1 121 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33731 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

MARCH 

4-8 — KNIT  Seminar  on  Interpersonal  and  Organizational  Communications, 
Miami,  Fla. 

10-12 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference,  Western  Division,  Sheraton-Fort 
Worth  Hotel,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

10-13 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Money,  Morality  and  Politics,  U.  of 
Texas. 

10-17 — Black  Press  Week 

14-15 — N.J.  Press  Association  Annual  Newspaper  Institute,  Ramada  Inn, 
East  Brunswick,  N.J. 

14-16 — North  and  East  Texas  Press  Association  Meeting,  Nacogdoches,  Tex. 

14-16 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar,  "A  Hard  Look 
at  Press  Ethics!",  Sheraton  Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

14-16— New  York  Press  Association  Mid-Winter  Convention,  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

17- 29 — API  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Columbia  U.,  N.Y.C. 

18- 22 — KNIT  Seminar  on  Modern  Production  Techniques,  Miami,  Fla. 

21- 23 — Maryland-Delaware-DC  Press  Association  Advertising  Short  Course, 
Donaldson  Brown  Center,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 

22- 23 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Convention,  Atkinson  Hotel,  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

22-23 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc.  Southwest  Region  meeting,  Shera¬ 
ton  Motor  Inn,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

22-24 — Texas  AP  Managing  Editors  Association  meeting.  Holiday  Inn, 
Kerrville,  Tex. 

22-27 — American  Cancer  Society  Science  Writers'  Seminar,  Ponce  de 
Leon  Lodge,  St.  Augustine  Fla. 

27- 29 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Management  Seminar,  Holiday 
Inn  South,  Joliet,  III. 

28- 30 — PNPA — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Display  Adver¬ 
tising  Conference,  Host  Inn  Harrisburg,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

28- 30 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs  Conference. 
L'Enfant  Plaza  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

29- 30 — Alabama  Women’s  Press  Association,  All  American  Inn,  Auburn, 
Ala. 

29-30 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc.  North  Central  Region  Meeting, 
Holiday  Inn  Central,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

29- 31 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc.  Northeast  Region  Meeting,  Shera- 
ton-Copley  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

30 —  Editor  &  Publisher  Color  Issue. 

30- 31 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc.  Groat  Lakes  Region  Meeting,  U.of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

3 1 - April  3  — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Planning  and  Zoning  for  Land  Use, 
U.  of  Tulsa,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

3 1 -April  12  — API  Women's  Pago  Editors  Seminar,  Columbia  University 
N.Y.C. 


1- 5 — KNIT  Seminar.  Effective  Newspaper  Promotion  Management.  Miami, 
Fla. 

2- 5 — The  Washington  Journalism  Center  seminar  on  "The  Urban  Crisis: 
Growth,  Zoning  and  Land  Use."  Washington,  D.  C. 

3- 5 — Color  Seminar  for  Pressmen,  Graphic  Arts  Research  Center,  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  NY. 

3-6 — Inter  American  Press  Association  Midyear  Meeting,  Americana  Hotel, 
Bal  Harbour,  Fla. 

7-9 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Annual  Conference, 
Sheraton-East,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

7-11 — PNPA  Foundation  Newspaper  Institute  Reporters  Training  Seminar 
Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

16-19 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  convention.  Regency  Hyatt 
House,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

21-23 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association  spring  meeting,  Hilton 
Inn,  Annapolis,  Md. 

21-25 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention,  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York  City. 
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Add 

one  hundred  and  one 
great  newspaper  people 
toyour  staff 
with  one  phone  call. 


It’s  easy.  Give  us  a  call  and 
we’ll  put  every  one  of  our  101  col¬ 
umnists,  artists,  cartoonists  and 
editors  toworkatyournewspaper. 

And  when  you  hire  them  by 
subscribing  to  the  NEA  Daily 
Service,  you  get  more  of  every¬ 
thing  else. 

More  quality. 

Our  writers  and  cartoon¬ 
ists  are  seasoned  professionals  in 
as  many  areas  as  you  can  name. 
The  NEA  artists  and  editorial 
staff  round  out  their  work  with  a 
splendid  array  of  illustrations, 
photos  and  tight,  thoughtful  edit¬ 
ing. 

Moreyariety. 

Our  correspondents  follow 
all  points  of  the  compass  to  bring 
your  readers  news  of  the  new 
world  and  the  people  in  it.  On  mat¬ 
ters  of  medicine,  sports,  politics, 
family  life,  and  food  for  stomach 
and  soul,  our  byliners  know  what 
they’re  talking  about. 


More  surprises. 

For  example,  there  is 
LENS  (London  Economist  News 
Service)— articles  and  graphics 
prepared  with  the  editors  of  the 
influential  Economist  news  week¬ 
ly.  We  also  have  preparedness  fea¬ 
tures  in  color  for  holidays  and 
special  events.  Exclusive  specials 
on  current  issues  to  expand  your 
news  coverage.  Instructional  se¬ 
ries.  And  16  clever  comics. 

More  economy. 

Feature  for  feature,  our 
Daily  Service  gives  you  more 
value  than  you  would  get  from 
anybody  else.  And  it’s  all  available 
in  forms  compatible  with  your 
production  system. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  phone. 
What  could  be  easier? 

Call  collect  to  Dick  John¬ 
son  or  JayPoynor,  216-621- 7300. 


Newspaper 

Enterprise 

Association 


H's  all  YOurs  if  you  buY  ours. 


AlllmNeed 
ForlMdng  i^bout 
Insumnce 

When  you  write  about  the  personal  insurance  field 
(auto,  homeowners,  life,  small  boats,  recreational 
vehicles,  health,  etc  ),  our  Insurance  News  Service 
can  help 

Our  No-Fault  Press  Reference  Manual,  a 

300-page  loose-leaf  encyclopedia,  covers  the 
complex,  fast-moving  field  of  no-fault  reform  New 
pages  are  mailed  to  you  when  conditions  warrant 

Advisory,  a  one-page  newsletter  for  newsmen, 
keeps  you  up  to  date  on  newsworthy  events 
affecting  insurance 

Our  Insurance  Backgrounders,  a  new  service, 
give  you  thorough  background  briefings  on  topics 
related  to  insurance 

The  fourth  unit  of  our  Insurance  News  Service 
IS  your  phone.  With  it,  you  can  call  us  collect  when 
you  need  fact  or  opinion  about  some  aspect  of 
insurance  Dial  (309)  662-2521  or  662-2714 

To  receive  the  no-fault  manual.  Advisory,  or 
the  Backgrounders,  write  to 

Robert  Sasser 

Public  Relations  Department 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61 701 


CA  TCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

READER  INTEREST  IN  NEWSPAPER  FOLK  and  how 
they  do  their  jobs  grows  apace  as  evidenced  by  recent  Sunday 
I  magazine  cover  stories.  Add  press  secretaries  to  the  group. 
To  wit:  The  Washington  Post’s  Potomac  cover  and  lengthy 
story  “The  Ron  Ziegler  Behind  Ron  Ziegler” — a  byline  article 
by  columnist  Nick  Thimmesch  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in 
which  Ziegler  talked  about  his  brief  air-borne  career  as  presi¬ 
dential  photographer  on  that  recent  commercial  flight  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  pictures  were  given  to  the  wire  services,  but  Ron 
told  his  biographer  that  Time  had  sent  a  $50  check  for  one 
photo  the  magazine  used.  “I  will  probably  send  the  money  to  the 
Cancer  Society,  but  I  should  give  it  to  the  committee  sup¬ 
porting  the  President.”  he  said. 

I  AND  HELEN  THOMAS,  UPI’s  White  House  correspondent, 

I  was  featured  in  a  Parade  Magazine  cover  story,  with  Helen 
telling  writer  Connecticut  Walker,  “Maybe  I  don’t  earn  very 
I  much  money  (she  started  as  a  copy  girl  at  $12  a  week  and 
I  now  gets  $375),  but  I  sure  am  having  the  time  of  my  life.  .  .  .” 
Evidentally  Doug  Cornell,  the  AP  White  House  reporter  who 
married  Helen  when  he  retired  in  1971,  agrees:  “I  think  she’s 
a  terrific  reporter.  I  hope  she  never  gives  it  up.”  Said  Doug, 
“Living  with  Helen  has  changed  my  orderly  life  into  some¬ 
thing  of  a  catch-as-catch-can  existence.  I  never  know  when 
she  goes  to  work  in  the  morning  where  she’ll  wind  up  at 
night  .  .  .  Someone  who  hadn’t  been  a  wire  service  reporter 
probably  couldn’t  stand  being  married  to  someone  who  is  as 
I  energetic  and  devoted  to  her  job  as  Helen,  but  I  can.  .  .  .” 

I  MY  WIFE  HAS  HER  OWN  TEST  to  see  how  consumers 
i  are  reacting  to  food  prices,  Jim  MacDonald  explained  in  an 
I  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinal  Star  piece.  Mrs.  MacDonald  checks 
the  navy  bean  shelf  in  the  supermarket.  “If  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  beans  on  hand,  prices  are  good.  However,  if  the 
bean  supply  is  limited,  prices  are  high — people  are  eating 
beans.”  The  other  day,  added  Jim,  the  navy  bean  shelf  re¬ 
sembled  Mother  Hubbard’s  cupboard. 

»  «  # 

I  IT’S  PROBABLY  PICKY  TO  COMPLAIN,  writes  Virginia 
Payette  in  her  syndicated  column,  but  she  is  tired  of  writers 
I  who  still  begin  all  sorts  of  stories  with  “Yes,  Virginia,  there 

'  is  a - .”  Ever  since  little  Virginia  O’Hanlon  wrote  to  Francis 

Church  of  the  New  York  Sun  some  years  ago  and  got  that 
■  now-classic  reply,  the  columnist  protests,  “public  speakers,  re- 
i  porters,  advertising  copywriters  and  their  brothers  have  been 
[  telling  us  Virginians  more  than  we  really  care  to  know  about 
'  a  lot  of  other  things.”  The  saddest  one  of  all,  she  claims,  was 
‘  the  oil  corporation  ad  that  ran  several  months  ago  in  big 
black  type  warning,  “Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  an  oil  shortage.” 
Concludes  Virginia,  “Maybe  they  should  have  let  the  rest  of 
you  guys  in  on  the  secret.” 

*  *  * 

LIFE  WITH  “OLD  FROSTF ACE”— from  the  lost  genera¬ 
tion  era  in  Paris,  through  a  couple  of  years  in  Hollywood  and 
then  New  York  until  the  70s  was  recalled  by  Georgia  Chapman, 
j  widow  of  New  York  News  theater  critic  John  Chapman,  in  an 
j  interview  with  Ed  Augden  for  the  Sunday  Denver  Post  Round¬ 
up  Magazine.  She  has  moved  back  to  her  native  Colorado  from 
the  East. 

“Old  Frostface”  was  John’s  self-acquired  nickname,  and 
Georgia  made  it  a  point  not  to  influence  his  judgment  of  a 
play.  “Early  in  our  theatregoing  there  was  one  critic  whom  I 
considered  very  weak  and  I  noticed  his  wife  talking  to  him 
constantly  during  a  performance.  I  thought  I  would  rather 
my  husband  be  wrong  and  think  for  himself.” 

*  *  * 

AN  INSPIRED  HEADLINE  in  the  Honolulu- Advertiser 
was  carried  all  the  way  back  to  the  East  Coast  by  Charles 
Perlik,  president  of  The  Newspaper  Guild,  and  forwarded 
to  Catch-lines.  The  headline  looks  tattered — but  intentionally. 
The  story  was  about  a  University  of  Hawaii  team  studying  how 
to  cope  with  ground  termites.  A  staff  artist  took  the  straight 
type  head  “UH  studying  termites”  and  chewed  the  letters 
thoroughly  with  his  pen,  inserting  a  sketch  of  a  fat,  happy 
headline  bug,  picking  his  teeth. 
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Questioning  the  President 

Following  President  Nixon’s  Oct.  26  press  conference  we  noted 
editorially  (Nov.  3)  that  “some  questions  were  opinionated  and 
impertinent  .  .  .  Mr.  Nixon  is  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
is  still  entitled  to  some  respect  .  .  .  instead,  there  were  some  obvious 
bad  manners  .  .  .  the  animosity  that  appeared  between  the  President 
and  some  reporters  may  have  done  irreparable  damage  to  the  Presi¬ 
dential  press  conference.” 

Whether  there  was  any  cause  and  effect  there  we  cannot  know. 
But  the  President  did  not  hold  another  press  conference  until  this 
week  Feb.  25. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  another  display  of  bad  manners.  The 
decorum  of  those  rejxirters  previously  guilty,  in  our  opinion,  was 
noticeable.  .\  new  cast  of  characters  apjieared. 

It  led  the  New  York  Times  to  editorialize  on  the  “boorish  behavior’’ 
and  “discourtesies”  to  which  the  President  has  been  exposed  at  these 
conferences.  “Disagreement  with  the  President’s  policies  ought  not 
to  be  confused  with  license  to  be  discourteous  to  the  Presidency. 
Reporters  who  believe  they  have  a  special  privilege  for  uncivil 
behavior  only  degrade  their  profession  and  diminish  public  respect 
for  the  press,”  said  the  editorial. 

VV'^e  said  as  much  four  months  ago  and  we  agree  now. 

Postal  service  and  rates 

.\t  a  time  when  postal  service  is  hitting  a  new  low  the  American 
people  are  being  asked  to  pay  more.  This  weekend  the  cost  of 
mailing  a  first-class  letter  goes  up  25%  to  10  cents.  The  cost  of 
second-class  mail  is  going  up  again  (part  of  a  40%  rise  in  the  next  28 
months)  which  is  on  top  of  a  127%  rate  hike  started  in  1971.  All  other 
rates  are  going  up,  also. 

The  classic  example  of  delays  in  postal  delivery  is  that  of  the 
registered  letter  to  President  Nixon  which  took  a  week  to  get  to 
the  White  House  from  the  West  Coast.  Copies  of  some  magazines 
mailed  second-class  take  a  week  or  more  for  delivery  within  1,500 
miles — four  days  within  a  radius  of  50  miles — 10  days  and  more 
coast  to  coast. 

Congress  continues  to  shun  the  problem  and  act  as  if  it  washed 
its  hands  of  it  with  the  passage  of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970.  The  Postal  Service  took  this  as  a  mandate  to  operate  as  a 
business  enterprise  and  pay  its  own  way  completely  forgetting  the 
historic  aspects  and  reasons  for  a  nation-wide  postal  service — par¬ 
ticularly  the  reasons  for  a  second-class  rate  which  were  the  widest 
possible  dissemination  of  news  and  information  to  the  .American 
people  at  the  lowest  rate. 

Higher  rates  and  deteriorating  service  are  not  what  Congress 
intended  and  it  is  derelict  in  its  duty  if  it  does  not  stand  up  and 
says  so.  The  public  interest  requires  broad  and  quick  distribution  of 
information  and  opinion  and  herein  lies  Congress’  interest. 
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letters 


MISINFORMED 

The  letter  in  your  February  2  issue  from 
Jeffrey  M.  Landaw  seems  oddly  out  of  place 
in  a  professional  journal. 

Landaw  admits  he  has  not  read  the  San 
Antonio  Express  or  the  San  Antonio  News 
and  then  proceeds  to  discuss  these  papers’ 
formats,  news  coverage,  typography  and 
styles. 

He  offers  as  his  credentials  for  so  doing 
the  rather  dubious  rationale  that  he  has  on 
occasion  read  several  British  newspapers. 
He  then  proceeds  to  analyze  the  two  Texas 
papers  he  has  never  seen. 

Tt)  begin  with  the  format  and  typography 
of  the  News  have  not  changed.  The  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  Express  and  in  our 
two  weekend  editions,  the  Express  and 
News. 

We  are  not  using  circus  make-up  nor  is 
our  editorial  tone  shrill.  These  are  inven¬ 
tions  of  Landaw’s  over-active  imagination. 

We  are  following  the  same  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  that  we  have  always  used  in  produc¬ 
ing  newspapers  closely  in  touch  with  our 
city  and  region.  We  have  enlarged  the  news 
hole,  added  new  background  sections  to 
the  Sunday  paper  and  made  substantial 
additions  to  the  staff. 

Reactions  from  our  readers  has  been 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  changes.  Circulation 
gains  have  been  strong  and  consistent. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  placing  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  what  our  headlines  say  and  how 
they  look.  We  want  our  papers  to  be  in- 
greater  variety  with  an  11%  increase  in 
story  count. 

We  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  be 
dull  to  prove  that  our  coverage  is  solid  and 
thorough. 

The  account  in  the  January  19  Editor  & 
Pl’blishkr  was  quite  accurate  and  fair.  I 
hope  your  readers  will  be  guided  by  that 
and  not  by  l.andaw's  bit  of  fiction.  His 
letter  was  misinformed  and  unprofessional. 
For  the  sake  of  the  fans  in  Somerset,  Pa , 
1  hope  his  sports  reporting  is  based  on  more 
accurate  information.  I  would  even  hope 
that,  unlike  his  actions  in  our  case,  he 
actually  goes  out  and  sees  the  events  he 
writes  about. 

Charles  O.  Kilpatrick 

(Kilpatrick  is  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  San  Antonio  News  and  Express.) 

*  *  * 

SELLING  POINT 

The  report  concerning  the  New  England 
daily  newspapers  is  encouraging  to  week¬ 
lies  based  on  this  statement; 

“Local  news  is  the  lifeblood  of  most 
newspapers  with  a  full  national  and  inter¬ 
national  news  report  of  secondary  impor¬ 
tance,  partly  because  of  competing  cover¬ 
age  from  the  electronic  media”. 

The  weeklies’  big  selling  point  is  con¬ 
centration  on  local  news.  Remember,  we 
said  it  first  and  we  didn’t  need  a  $75,000 
grant  to  do  it. 

S.  Austin  Brew 
EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  March 


TEAM  EFFORT 

To  clarify  one  misunderstanding  about 
the  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Survey, 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  the  letter  (E&P, 
February  9)  by  Scott  Himstead,  publisher 
of  the  Cape  Cod  (Mass.)  Standard  Times. 

The  design  of  the  survey  attempted — 
within  the  limitations  of  manpower  and 
money — to  make  the  evaluations  more  than 
individual  essays  by  persons  expressing 
only  their  subjective  opinions  and  preju¬ 
dices. 

As  I  wrote  in  the  survey’s  overview. 
“The  survey  was  intended  less  as  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  essays  by  individual  writers  and 
more  as  a  team  examination  of  the  region’s 
press.” 

At  a  two-day  meeting  prior  to  the  survey, 
all  the  evaluators  agreed  upon  several  pro¬ 
cedures  designed  to  achieve  comparability; 

1.  The  evaluators  would  work  as  a  unit, 
not  as  individuals  going  their  own  way  and 
writing  their  own  personal  essays.  The 
effort  to  achieve  comparability  in  tone, 
standards  and  style  would  require,  inevi¬ 
tably,  extensive  editing  and  rewriting  of 
some  evaluations  (thus  the  absence  of  by¬ 
lines). 

2.  Each  evaluator  would  begin  by  study¬ 
ing  issues  of  one  paper,  interviewing  the 
paper’s  news  executives,  writing  a  rough- 
draft  critique,  and  making  available  that 
criti(|ue  to  all  other  evaluators.  The  evalu¬ 
ators  and  staff  would  criticize  each  of  the 
critiques,  attempting  to  reach  agreement  as 
to  tone,  standards,  and  style. 

3.  A  checklist  of  three  dozen  points  to 
he  discussed  in  each  essay  was  drawn  up. 
The  checklist,  again,  was  intended  to  insure 
some  degree  of  comparability. 

4  A  team  of  copy  editors  would  review 
all  the  essays  with  an  eye  to  spotting  points 
on  the  checklist  that  were  not  discussed, 
inconsistencies  in  the  application  of  the 
survey’s  standards,  and  differences  in  style 
and  tone. 

Himstead  also  is  concerned  by  the  length 
of  time— one  year— between  interviews  at 
each  of  the  region’s  newspapers  and  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  survey  (the  equivalent  of  a 
430-page  book).  I  share  his  concern.  But 
1  don’t  see  how  part-time  evaluators,  part- 
time  copy  editor.-i  and  a  part-time  director — 
working  within  the  survey’s  budget — could 
have  completed  the  job  any  sooner. 

((Hiiglione,  president,  Southhridge 
(Mass.)  News,  is  director  of  the  New 
England  Daily  Newspaper  Survey.) 

*  *  * 

COMPUTER  FILES 

In  reading  the  February  9  issue,  1  was 
very  interested  in  the  comments  Durwood 
McAlister  made  at  the  January  freedom 
of  the  press  conference  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky. 

As  public  information  officer  for  a 
federal  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad¬ 
ministration  state  criminal  justice  agency, 
1  hope  that  his  fears  about  computerized 
police  files  do  not  come  true. 

Connecticut,  like  most  states,  is  develop¬ 
ing  a  comprehensive  computerized  criminal 
justice  information  system.  The  state  has 
already  developed  a  computerized  police 
information  and  communications  system. 
However,  the  press  and  the  public  have  the 
same  access  to  computerized  records  that 
they  had  to  manually  kept  records. 

Our  system  has  been  written  about  in- 
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depth  stories  in  the  Hartford  Courant  and 
the  New  Haven  Register.  My  agency,  the 
Connecticut  Planning  Committee  on  Crim¬ 
inal  Administration,  and  the  Connecticut 
State  Police  were  pleased  to  talk  to  re¬ 
porters  to  allay  their  and  the  public’s  fears 
about  “Big  Brother.” 

While  Connecticut’s  system  is  as  open  as 
possible,  I  should  caution  that  this  state, 
and  other  states,  are  working  on  legislation 
to  insure  the  public’s  right  to  privacy  in 
regard  to  criminal  history  information. 
These  laws  supported  by  Congressional  and 
state  legislators,  made  necessary  under  the 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1973  and  supported 
by  state  and  national  civil  liberties  groups, 
are  aimed  at  striking  a  balance  between 
freedom  of  the  press  and  a  person’s  right 
to  privacy. 

1  am  sure  all  journalists  can  see  the  po¬ 
tential  danger  in  these  statutes.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  urge  editors  to  do  what 
the  Connecticut  papers  have  done — study 
your  state  systems.  Also,  they  should  under¬ 
stand  the  privacy  issue  and  try  to  provide 
input  to  the  committees  drafting  legislation 
so  that  a  person’s  right  to  privacy  can  be 
guaranteed  and  so  that  the  press’  job  as 
watchdog  cannot  be  compromised. 

Alexander  H.  Calant 

«  «  * 


ENERGY  COLUMN 

I've  noticed  you  have  been  reporting  on 
what  some  newspapers  are  doing  to  help 
their  readers  during  the  energy  shortage. 

We  started  a  daily  column.  Energy  Tips, 
on  November  12,  back  when  the  “crisis” 
was  just  being  recognized  widely.  We 
haven’t  missed  a  day  since. 

One  reporter  has  been  assigned  to  grind 
out  the  tips.  It  isn’t  hard.  Several  dozen 
-sources  have  come  our  way.  We  try  to  mix 
’em  up,  so  the  electricity  problem  does  not 
dominate. 

As  usual,  we  have  not  had  any  reaction 
from  readers,  although  a  civic  club  won¬ 
dered  if  we  had  copyrighted  the  tips.  Club 
members  were  thinking  of  pulling  a  flock 
of  tips  together  for  a  mass  release. 

We  think  the  good  that  comes  from  such 
features  as  this  develops  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  It  was  easy  hack  in  November  to 
think  about  turning  off  an  extra  light.  It 
is  harder  in  February.  Maybe  seeing 
“Energy  Tips”  every  day  helps  some  of  our 
readers  remember. 

Alvin  F.  Oickle 
(Oickle  is  managing  editor  of  the  Green- 
field  (Mass.)  Recorder.) 
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Which  of  these  publications  has 
the  highest  percentage  of  readers 
who  own  homes  worth  $40,000 
and  up? 

i^feVu  Jlotrk  Sitne$  Bladasine 

One  more  reason  it  belongs  on  any  magazine  schedule. 
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Asahi  Shimbun  lays  cables 
for  facsimile  transmission 


By  Derek  Lyons 

Cables  for  the  transmission  of  facsimile 
newspapers  are  being  laid  to  houses  in  the 
outer  Tokyo  development  area  known  as 
Tama  New  Town  where  100,000  potential 
subscribers  will  eventually  be  settled. 
They  are  likely  to  be  the  first  subscribers 
in  the  world  to  receive  such  a  daily  ser¬ 
vice. 

To  start  with,  five  house-owners  will 
receive  it  on  an  experimental  basis.  They 
will  be  chosen  from  thousands  of  appli¬ 
cants  who  will  be  asked  to  complete  ques¬ 
tionnaires. 

Officials  at  Asahi  Shimbun — the  Japa¬ 
nese  newspaper  sponsoring  the  service — 
say  transmission  will  begin  in  around 
1976,  though  in  fact  they  could  start  at 
once  technologically  speaking.  The  delay 
(original  plans  were  for  transmissions  in 
1974)  has  been  caused  by  the  world  mone¬ 
tary  crisis  which  held  up  construction 
work  at  Tama  New  Town. 

A  similar  service,  also  on  a  test  basis,  is 
already  being  received  by  Tokyo’s  Imperi¬ 
al  Hotel  w’here  a  telenewspaper  receiver 
is  sited  in  the  lobby.  It  has  been  there 
since  October  1972  and  issues  free  copies 
of  the  English  edition  of  the  Asahi  Eve¬ 
ning  News  which  roll  off  an  AT-4R  re¬ 
ceiver  manufactured  by  Tokyo  Shibaura 
Electric  Company  (Toshiba). 

The  full-size  broadsheet  copies  are  is¬ 
sued  at  the  rate  of  one  every  four  minutes 
and  are  printed  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  Mitsui  Ogawa,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  Asahi  Shimbun  end  of  the  project 
(jointly  sponsored  the  Toshiba),  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  big  improvements  are  still 
needed  before  the  telenewspaper  becomes 
really  viable  commercially. 

He  said  it  was  hoped  to  reduce  the 
transmission  time  of  a  page  to  less  than 


one  minute  and  to  print  it  both  sides 
simultaneously.  This  has  already  been 
achieved  on  an  earlier  machine — the  AT- 

3. 

The  lack  of  available  television  or  FM 
radio  frequencies  has  been  one  big  prob¬ 
lem  dogging  the  joint  sponsors  of  the 
project.  Transmissions  to  the  Imperial 
Hotel  were  facilitated  by  the  Japan  Cable 
Television  circuit  already  in  use  there.  In 
the  early  mornings  and  in  the  evenings  it 
carries  closed-circuit  English-language  tv 
programs  to  foreign  residents  and  guests; 
later  in  the  mornings  and  in  the  after¬ 
noons  it  carries  the  telenewspaper  trans¬ 
missions. 

Soon  other  Tokyo  hotels  will  be  similar¬ 
ly  served;  then  foreign  embassies  and  im¬ 
portant  buildings  in  the  capital  may  also 
receive  both  the  JCTV  and  telenewspaper 
services. 

The  actual  paper  on  which  copies  of  the 
telenewspaper  appear  is  made  by  the  Jujo 
Paper  Manufacturing  Company.  Each 
sheet  costs  Asahi  Shimbun  18  yen  (6<  )  so 
studies  are  in  progress  to  reduce  manu¬ 
facturing  costs — one  of  several  major  cost 
problems  facing  the  sponsors. 

Another  type  of  problem  they  also  face 
is  public  apathy:  Many  people  seem  to 
think  the  telenewspaper  is  not  really 
necessary.  They  are  satisfied  with  a  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  delivery,  and  they  can  fill 
in  on  the  latest  new's  by  listening  to  the 
radio  or  watching  tv. 

Nevertheless,  for  certain  professions — 
stockbroking,  for  example — instant  news 
is  vital.  And  if  it’s  printed  in  black  and 
white  (hard  copy),  then  so  much  the  bet¬ 
ter. 

But  even  with  mass  production,  a  do¬ 
mestic  telenewspaper  receiver  will  still 


The  felenewspaper  receiver  in  the  Imperial 
Hotel  lobby. 


cost  about  the  same  as  a  color  tv  set  with 
less  obvious  entertainment  appeal. 

Another  segment  of  public  opinion 
therefore  favors  the  development  of  vi¬ 
deo,  and  anticipates  that  the  cost  of  this 
medium  will  be  considerably  reduced  as 
its  popularity  increases. 

Ogawa  said  he  thought  some  kind  of 
pay-tv  system  or  rental  would  ease  the 
high  cost  of  a  telenewspaper  receiver. 

He  was  encouraged  by  the  response  he 
had  received  from  people  not  only  in 
Japan  but  overseas  too.  Considerable  in¬ 
terest  had  been  shown  in  telenewspapers 
displayed  at  EXPO  70  in  Osaka  and  the 
International  .Association  of  Newspaper 
Editors  and  Journalists  had  declared  in 
1973  that  within  10  years  they  believed 
the  facsimile  system  would  be  in  popular 
use. 

A  step  toward  this  popular  use  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  current  project  at  Tama.  By 
the  time  machines  are  installed  out  there, 
a  new  model — the  AT-4S — will  have  been 
unveiled.  It  is  similar  to  the  AT-4R  now 
in  use  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  but  will  be 
free  from  jamming.  Currently  the  paper 
tends  to  jam  in  the  receiver  after  it  has 
been  cut  as  it  comes  oflF  the  main  100-me¬ 
ter  roll.  By  changing  the  alignment  of  the 
cutter,  this  problem  has  now  been  solved 
and  the  new  design  will  be  incorporated  in 
the  AT-4S. 

So  far  three  principal  machines  have 
been  built.  They  are  the  AT-2,  AT-3  and 
.AT-4.  In  transmitting,  the  original  news 
page  is  wound  around  a  metal  roller  and 
simply  attached  by  adhesive  tape.  A  light 
then  scans  the  revolving  roller,  just  as  in 
the  transmission  of  pictures  by  wire.  And 
to  continue  the  analogy,  the  bright  and 
dark  spots  on  the  page  are  then  converted 
into  electrical  signals.  Because  halftone 
pictures  also  contain  spots  that  are  vari¬ 
ous  shades  of  grey,  problems  in  reproduc¬ 
ing  pictures  satisfactorily  have  been  met 
{Continued  on  page  26) 
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Computer  aids  Va.  reporters 
in  analyzing  governors  race 


A  computer  and  a  team  of  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times  reporters  joined  forces  to 
produce  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Virginia  gubernatorial  race  between  in¬ 
cumbent  Mills  E.  Godwin  Jr.  and  former 
Lt.  Gov.  Henry  E.  Howell. 

The  first  comprehensive  computer- 
assisted  study  of  a  Virginia  election  re¬ 
vealed  that  it  was  the  state’s  costliest 
political  debacle,  that  the  two  candidates 
actually  spent  a  third  of  a  million  dollars 
more  than  they  reported  and  that  advertis¬ 
ing  accounted  for  42%  of  $1.75  million 
spent  by  the  men’s  main  headquarters. 

Published  on  February  10  in  a  four 
page  special  in  the  paper’s  Sunday  Hori¬ 
zon  section,  the  study  was  headed  by  For¬ 
rest  M.  Landon,  associate  editor  who 
wrote  the  computer  program,  C.  Vaughn 
Porter,  head  of  the  paper’s  computer 
services  department,  and  writers  Melville 
Carico  and  Don  Harrison.  The  study  util¬ 
ized  public  records  available  for  the  first 
time  in  the  state  because  of  a  “Fair  Elec¬ 
tions  Practices  .\ct’’  adopted  in  1970. 
More  than  130,000  pieces  of  information 
about  who  gave,  how  much  they  gave  and 
from  where  were  fed  into  a  computer  on 
13,000  IBM  cards. 

1,200  page  printout 

Reporters  culled  results  from  1,200 
pages  of  printouts  and  a  100  page  com¬ 
puter  program  was  used  to  arrange  the 
information  in  understandable  material. 

According  to  the  study.  Gov.  Godwin 
and  Howell  spent  some  $740,369  on  adver¬ 
tising  through  their  headquarters.  This 
figure,  the  study  said,  did  not  reflect  the 
thousands  of  dollars  spent  by  local  com¬ 
mittees  on  additional  tv  advertising. 

X  breakdown  of  expenditures  showed 
Godwin  had  outspent  his  opponent  by 
$163,971!  He  won  by  a  14,972  vote  margin 
and  the  cost  per  vote  was  estimated  at 
$2.02.  Howell,  meanwhile  spent  $270,317 
on  the  media  for  a  losing  cost  per  vote  of 
$1.86.  (Godwin’s  total  ad  budget  was 
$470,052.) 

Discrepancies  between  figures  reported 
by  the  two  candidates  and  the  Times’ 
study  was  due  to  unreported  free  air 
travel  provided  to  the  candidates  by  com¬ 
panies  or  personal  friends  and  omission  of 
local  or>,anizational  spending  since  only 
main  headquarters’  contributions  and 
their  direct  expenditures  had  been  to¬ 
taled. 

Abii>ing  election  laws 

The  study  which  utilized  nearly  every 
member  of  the  Times  staff  also  uncovered 
several  avenues,  real  and  potential,  for 
abusing  the  state’s  new  election  laws 
which  require  candidates  to  show  near  the 
end  of  the  campaign  where  their  money 
comes  from  and  where  it  was  spent.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  story  by  Landon,  “No  less 
than  99  separate  campaign  committees, 
candidates’  local  headquarters,  economic- 
interest  groups  and  assorted  organiza¬ 
tions — some  real,  some  imaginary  or  prac¬ 
tically  so — were  raising  money  for  Howell 
and  Godwin.” 


This  multiplicity  of  fund-raisng  oper¬ 
ations,  he  said,  prevented  the  voter  from 
getting  a  full  and  accurate  picture  of 
where  the  money  was  coming  from  during 
the  election’s  peak. 

Another  method  of  concealing  donations 
was  splitting  gifts  to  several  different 
organizations,  although  the  money  origi¬ 
nated  from  one  benefactor,  the  study  re¬ 
ported. 

The  study  also  found  that  both  cam- 


If  Congress  wants  to  tell  its  story  to 
the  people  and  restore  public  confidence  in 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  government, 
the  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  allow  the 
broadcast  media  to  televise  sessions  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 

This  was  the  nub  of  the  advice  given 
the  Joint  Congressional  Operations  Com¬ 
mittee  at  hearings  convened  to  consider 
methods  by  w’hich  the  national  legislature 
could  “bring  more  meaningful  informa¬ 
tion”  concerning  its  role  in  the  national 
system  to  more  of  the  citizens.  Although 
the  invitation  to  offer  suggestions  as  to 
how  this  could  be  done  was  extended  to 
anyone  who  had  ideas,  it  was  chiefly  the 
electronics  media  that  responded.  The 
television  industry  intensified  its  cam¬ 
paign  to,  break  down  the  barriers  that 
have  kept  its  cameras  off  Senate  and 
House  floors  except  on  a  few  occasions. 

Henry  Loomis,  President  of  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  for  Public  Broadcasting,  Elton 
Rule  of  American  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion,  -Arthur  R.  Taylor,  president  of  CBS, 
and  Ed  Little  of  Mutual  were  the  princi¬ 
pal  gunners  who  manned  the  broadcast 
media’s  artillery.  Several  Senators  and 
Congressmen  also  supported  their  barrage. 

During  two-days  of  hearings,  references 
to  the  print  media  were  only  incidental 
and  mostly  to  point  out  that  it  was  not  as 
effective  a  medium  for  projecting  the 
voice  of  Congress  “across  the  Potomac”  as 
many  legislators  thought  it  should  be. 

Loomis  told  the  committee  that  “while 
there  are  obvious  merits  to  the  convention¬ 
al  print  media  methods  of  communica¬ 
tion,”  additional  mechanisms  for  “provid¬ 
ing  information  to  the  public  regarding 
their  government”  were  needed.  “Gavel- 
to-gavel”  coverage  of  Senate  and  House 
sessions  and  major  committee  meetings,  he 
asserted  w’ould  “bring  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  closer  to  all  of  the  workings  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  government.” 

“Radio  and  television  have  the  potential 
to  bring  new  life  and  spirit  to  public 
affairs  programming  to  a  degree  we  never 
dreamed  possible  a  few  years  ago,” 
Loomis  said. 

Taylor  called  on  Congress  to  open  the 
proceedings  of  both  House,  including  floor 
sessions,  to  radio  and  television  coverage 
on  the  same  basis  as  they  are  available  to 


paigns  were  run  by  so-called  profession¬ 
als.  Godwin  worked  with  Csaky,  Warlick 
and  Long  from  Richmond,  Va.,  while 
Howell  went  Park  Avenue  and  engaged 
Lois  Holland  Callaway,  New  York,  to  pro¬ 
duce  his  newspaper  ads  tv  and  radio 
spots,  a  30-minute  documentary,  and  other 
media. 

Finally  the  computer  assisted  team 
found  that  the  total  cost  of  the  November 
1973  election  including  House  of  Delegate 
races  ran  $3.7  million,  $2.1  million  of 
which  was  spent  on  the  gubernatorial 
race. 

Ironically,  the  state’s  legislators  are 
now  considering  a  bill  to  impose  expendi¬ 
tures  ceilings  for  future  campaigns. 


other  news  media.  “The  simplest  and  most 
logical”  solution  of  Congress’  communica¬ 
tions  problem,  Taylor  said,  is  to  “give 
broadcast  journalism  full  and  open  access 
to  important  events  taking  place  in  the 
well  of  the  Senate  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.” 

Rule  emphasized  the  executive- 
legislative  imbalance  arising  from  the 
President’s  almost  automatic  access  to 
prime  time.  He  said  that  ABC  would 
make  one  hour  of  prime  time  available  at 
the  beginning  of  each  session  for  a  “State 
of  the  Congress”  address.  This  would  cover 
“debates  on  critical  issues”  if  Congress 
allowed  adequate  access  to  sessions,  and 
would  make  available  another  prime-time 
hour  at  the  end  of  each  session  for  a 
report  on  Congressional  achievements. 
This,  he  believed,  would  help  to  redress 
the  “imbalance.” 

Little  told  the  Committee  that  “we  can 
better  explain  the  institutional  aspects  of 
Congress  to  the  American  people  if  you 
will  open  up  your  proceedings  to  us.”  He 
urged  that  Congress  revamp  and  expand 
Capitol  facilities  for  broadcast  journal¬ 
ists.  All  of  the  broadcast  media  spokesmen 
emphasized  that  existing  facilities  were 
badly  outmoded  and  inadequate. 

Senator  Edmund  Muskie  of  Maine  op¬ 
posed  “gavel-to-gavel”  coverage  of  Con¬ 
gressional  proceedings,  fearing  that  it 
might  bore  the  public.  But  he  asserted 
that  television  obviously  was  the  only 
medium  that  could  effectively  convey  to 
the  public  the  significance  of  debates  on 
crucial  issues  and  bolster  public  confidence 
in  the  lawmakers. 

Congressman  Lionel  Van  Deerlin  of 
California,  a  former  broadcaster  and 
newspaperman,  said  he  looked  at  the 
problem  “as  a  reporter  and  editor  rather 
than  a  member  of  Congress.”  But,  he 
said,  “I  would  feel  safer  as  a  congressman 
with  Congress  being  covered  by  a  few 
transparent  scalawags  than  with  laws 
which  would  have  the  government  looking 
over  the  shoulders  of  reporters  and  broad¬ 
casters.”  Van  Deerlin  said  that  Congress 
should  give  the  press  free  access  to  its 
proceedings  and  “then  lay  off,”  “Instead 
of  telling  the  media  what  they  should  do, 
we  should  make  it  easier  for  them  to  do 
what  they  want  to  do.” 


Congress  must  project  voice 
through  tv,  panel  is  told 
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Judge  supports  newspaper 
in  naming  police  officers 


A  District  Court  judge  has  ruled  that 
the  Albxiquerque  Tribune  exercised  its 
constitutional  rights  of  Freedom  of  the 
Press  in  publishing  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  six  police  officers  who  had  been 
involved  in  the  fatal  shootings  of  two 
'  burglary  suspects. 

!  Five  of  the  city  and  state  police  officers 

I  had  filed  a  $1  million  invasion  of  privacy 
1  suit  against  the  Tribune  and  managing 

[editor  Harry  Moskos,  who  was  city  editor 
at  the  time. 

The  officers  contended  in  their  suit  that 
publication  of  their  names  and  home  ad¬ 
dresses  following  the  shootings  at  a  police 
stakeout  caused  them  to  receive  threats  to 
their  lives,  families  and  properties. 

News  priority 

But  the  court  held  that  a  newspaper — 
in  a  newsworthy  article — has  no  duty  to 
afford  privacy  protection  to  police  officers 
and  public  officials. 

The  two  shooting  victims,  Rito  Canales 
and  Antonio  Cordova,  were  members  of 
the  Black  Berets,  a  Chicano  organization 
in  Albuquerque. 

Police  said  they  were  attempting  to 
steal  dynamite  from  a  locked  storage  shed 
at  a  highway  construction  project  when 
they  were  shot  to  death  shortly  after  mid¬ 
night  on  January  29,  1972. 

Authorities  clamped  a  “news  blackout” 
on  the  incident,  and  the  Tribune  and  other 
.Albuquerque  news  media  did  not  learn  of 
it  until  nearly  12  hours  after  the  shoot¬ 
ings  occurred. 

Even  after  news  of  the  incident  “leaked 
out”  at  about  noon  that  Saturday,  authori¬ 
ties  were  reluctant  to  give  any  details 
concerning  the  shootings. 

When  the  Tribune  published  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  officers  in  an  article 
on  Monday  afternoon — 60  hours  after  the 
shootings — there  was  still  no  report  of  the 
incident  on  the  police  blotter  and  authori¬ 
ties  were  still  reluctant  to  discuss  the  inci¬ 
dent. 

Although  police  said  that  Canales  fired 
at  them  with  a  revolver,  they  admitted 
that  no  trace  of  the  gun  was  ever  found. 
They  said  later  that  Canales  was  shot  at 
a  distance  of  more  than  100  yards  while 
trying  to  get  away. 

A  semi-automatic  rifle  was  found  by 
Cordova’s  body,  and  police  said  Cordova 
had  opened  fire  on  them  when  killed. 

Policemen  named 

The  five  officers  contended  in  their  suit 
that  their  lives  and  properties  were  jeop¬ 
ardized  by  the  article  “by  virtue  of  the 
public  excitement  created  by  the  inci¬ 
dent.” 

Names  of  the  police  officers  involved 
were  furnished  to  the  Tribune  by  the  Sher¬ 
iff’s  office,  and  the  Tribune  obtained  the 
addresses  from  a  telephone  directory,  city 
directory  and  Police  Department  records. 

Dist.  Judge  Maurice  Sanchez,  in  grant¬ 
ing  motions  for  summary  judgment  on 
behalf  of  the  Tribune  and  Moskos,  said 
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that  publication  of  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  officers  appeared  in  a 
“newsworthy”  story  and  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  had  no  duty  to  protect  the  officers 
involved  from  possible  or  probable  conse¬ 
quences. 

Judge  Sanchez  dismissed  the  suit  short¬ 
ly  before  it  was  to  go  to  jury  trial. 

Right  to  know 

Judge  Sanchez  told  attorneys  that  the 
court  relied  heavily  upon  Blount  vs.  T.D. 
Publishing  Corp.  “and  other  cases  which 
hold  that  the  right  of  privacy  is  generally 
inferior  and  subordinate  to  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  news.” 

“To  take  into  consideration  what  the 
consequences  might  be  of  publishing  such 
an  article  would  be  to  deny  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  its  constitutional  right  of  freedom  of 
the  press  to  publish  what  is  news,  and 
what  the  public  is  entitled  to  know,  and  I 
don’t  think  the  court  should  do  that,”  the 
judge  said. 

The  court  held  that  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  police  officers  were  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  public  record,  adding  that  while  it 
might  be  a  little  more  difficult  to  contact 
an  individual  whose  address  was  not  pub¬ 
lished,  anyone  who  would  want  to  contact 
such  an  individual  for  any  purpose  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  doing  so. 

Names  of  the  officers  were  available  at 
the  Police  Department  and  their  addresses 
could  be  obtained  from  a  secretary  or 
other  means,  he  said. 

Legal  right  to  identify 

“I  can  understand  that  the  Police  De¬ 
partment  would  not  want  the  names  of 
the  officers  published  .  .  .  and  of  course,  it 
would  be  for  the  protection  of  the 
officers,”  Judge  Sanchez  said. 

“But  the  court  does  not  find  that  a 
newspaper  has  any  duty  to  afford  that 
protection  to  officers  or  to  any  other  pub¬ 
lic  official,  if  they  otherwise  have  the 
legal  right  to  publish  the  article,  and  the 
identity  of  the  persons  involved.” 

Judge  Sanchez  said  there  was  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  newsworthiness  of  the 
Tribune  article  concerning  the  shootings. 

“It  was  timely,  so  far  as  time  was 
concerned,  and  it  was  an  article  of 
tremendous  public  interest  at  the  time  it 
occurred,”  he  said. 

“It  was  the  subject  of  an  investigation 
by  the  attorney  general,  by  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  and  was  the  subject  of  in¬ 
vestigation  by  a  grand  jury.  All  of  this  is 
a  matter  of  public  record.” 

The  law  suit,  when  originally  filed  in 
June  of  1972,  included  the  wives  of  the 
police  officers  as  plaintiffs,  but  they  later 
were  dismissed  as  “not  proper  parties.” 

The  suit  also  had  listed  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Publishing  Co.  as  a  defendant 
along  with  the  Tribune  and  Moskos,  but 
the  court  ruled  that  it  was  not  a  legal 
entity  and  no  service  of  process  had  been 
made. 
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Kraslow  to  chief 
new  Washington 
bureau  for  Cox 

A  new  Washington  bureau,  represent¬ 
ing  nine  Cox  newspapers,  with  a  com¬ 
bined  daily  circulation  of  950,000,  will  be 
opened  in  the  spring.  Jack  Tarver,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Cox  Enterprises  and  of  Atlanta 
Newspapers,  announced  this  week. 

David  Kraslow,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star-News  and 
former  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times, 
has  been  named  to 
head  the  bureau. 

The  bureau  will 
focus  on  national 
news,  and  will  be 
coordinated  with  the 
current  staff  of  local 
correspondents  as- 
sigpied  to  Washington 
to  represent  individ¬ 
ual  newspapers  in  the 
Cox  group. 

Kraslow,  47,  began  his  newspaper 
career  at  the  Miami  News  in  1947,  and 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Miami  Herald  in 
1948.  He  served  as  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Herald  from  1956  until  1963. 
He  joined  the  Washington  staff  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  in  1963,  and  became  bu¬ 
reau  chief  for  the  Times  in  1970.  He 
joined  the  Washington  Star-News  in  1972. 

Kraslow  is  the  recipient  of  the  George 
Polk  Award,  the  Raymond  Clapper  award 
and  the  Dumont  award,  all  in  1969,  with 
Stuart  H.  Loory,  for  reporting  on  secret 
Vietnam  peace  negotiations  during  the 
Johnson  administration.  A  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Miami,  he  was  a  Nieman 
journalism  fellow  at  Harvard  University 
in  1961-62. 

Cox  papers  served  by  the  bureau  will 
include  the  Atlanta  Journal,  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  the  Miami  News,  the  Dayton 
Daily  News,  the  Dayton  Journal  Herald, 
the  West  Palm  Beach  Post,  the  West 
Palm,  Beach  Times,  the  Springfield  News 
and  the  Springfield  Sun. 

Kraslow  will  join  Cox  newspapers  in 
mid-March. 


Miller  appointed 
general  news  editor 

The  appointment  of  Bob  Miller  as  a 
general  news  editor  of  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  in  New  York  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  H.  L.  Stevenson,  editor-in- 
chief. 

Miller  will  supervise  preparation  of  the 
early  news  report  for  afternoon  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  succeeds  William  F.  Sunderland, 
who  has  resigned  to  go  with  the  New 
York  News. 
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Policemen  threaten  boycott  Right  to  interview  | 

,  prisoners  upheld  ^ 

over  pohce-slayer  s  column  Appeals  Court 


There  is  a  “convicted  criminal”  writing 
for  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning 
.Vcjc.s'.  He  is  Tom  Winsett,  a  42-year-old 
man  serving  a  life  term  at  Delaware  Cor¬ 
rectional  Center.  .And  he  is  telling  readers 
that  silence  is  not  the  way  to  find  out 
about  and  understand  problems  in  what  he 
terms  “the  concrete  zoo.” 

VVinsett’s  column  first  appeared  Febru¬ 
ary  13,  on  the  News’  editorial  page.  It  is 
anticipated  to  run  twice  a  month  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

The  purpose  behind  its  publication  is  to 
“inform  Delawareans  and  to  stimulate 
thought  on  areas  central  to  a  working 
society,”  according  to  an  editorial  on  the 
same  page.  The  editorial  says,  “The 
Morning  News  hopes  to  make  it  more 
difficult  to  maintain  a  studied  indifference 
to  the  problems  of  crime  and  corrections.” 

Column  feedback 

Feedback  from  the  first  column  has 
been  decidedly  reactive  according  to  John 
G.  Craig,  Jr.,  executive  editor.  “Immedi¬ 
ately  afterward,  the  Delaware  -Association 
of  Police  and  the  state’s  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police  said  they  were  going  to  organize 
a  statewide  boycott  of  the  newspaper  and 
ask  advertisers  to  withdraw  advertising.” 

Craig  also  said  a  retired  state  police¬ 
man,  who  is  now  a  state  senator,  has  said 
that  he  plans  to  introduce  a  bill  to  make 
this  type  of  column  illegal. 

What  is  significant  from  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  point  of  view,  according  to  Craig,  is 
that  .33  percent  of  the  mail  received  has 
been  positive  towards  the  column.  Craig 
added  that  Winsett  is  a  “reasonably  clear 
thinker  and  is  probably  best  able  to  in¬ 
form  people  about  what’s  going  on  inside 
the  walls.” 

.A  news  article  appeared  in  the  same 
day’s  edition,  outlining  Winsett’s  prison 
record.  He  was  sentenced  to  a  life  term  in 
1963  for  the  slaying  of  a  Delaware  state 
trooper,  Robert  .A.  Paris,  during  a  bur¬ 
glary  of  a  motel  at  Hare’s  Corners,  near 
Wilmington.  He  is  currently  confined  to 
the  medium-security  building  at  the  cor¬ 
rectional  center  near  Smyrna. 


Siorm  of  protest 

The  storm  of  protest  is  further  clarified 
in  the  February  24  Philadelphia  In- 
qairer’s  article  by  staff  writer  Lacy 
McCrary.  .According  to  the  article,  the 
protest  about  Winsett’s  column  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  more  than  1,000  cancellations 
and  a  certain  amount  of  canceled  adver¬ 
tising. 

Editor  Craig  further  states  in  the  arti¬ 
cle  that  some  readers  have  dropped  sub¬ 
scriptions  but  says  he  doesn’t  want  to 
discuss  the  controversy.  “In  a  week  or  so 
all  of  it  will  probably  go  away,”  he 
adds. 

Anthony  J.  Celano,  an  FOP  spokesman 
is  quoted  in  the  article  as  unhappy  about 
the  column’s  continuation:  “What  we  op¬ 
pose  is  that  he  has  a  steady  public  outlet, 
a  public  forum  for  his  views  and  beliefs. 


in  which  he  can  try  to  swap  public  opinion 
in  favor  of  his  type  of  criminal.” 

The  paper  has  akso  received  a  number 
of  letters  with  negative  reaction,  includ¬ 
ing  one  from  the  slain  trooper’s  widow, 
daughter,  and  a  reporter,  Walter  R. 
Bishoff,  who  covered  the  killing  of  Paris 
and  arrest  of  Winsett.  Bishoff  resented 
the  column  because  of  the  implications  for 
the  trooper’s  wife  and  family. 

Winsett  is  editor  of  the  prison  maga¬ 
zine,  the  Delcor  Diamond,  and  he  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Prisoner’s  .Action  Committee, 
a  self-management  group.  He  has  had  a 
long  prison  history  with  convictions  and 
terms  in  Texas  and  Florida.  While  in  the 
Delaware  prison  system,  Winsett  has 
earned  a  high  school  diploma  and  has 
accumulated  30  college  credits  through 
off-campus  studies  at  the  University  of 
Delaware. 

Winsett  himself  says  about  writing  the 
column:  “I  have  ob.served  that  an  honest 
writer  in  prison  must  hold  up  for  inspec¬ 
tion  the  mean,  petty  and  despicable  quali¬ 
ties  of  himself,  if  he  is  to  l)e  believed.” 

His  fir.st  column  entitled,  “To  Under¬ 
stand  Prisons,  One  Mu.st  Understand 
Pri.soners,”  is  an  introduction  to  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  publishing  remarks  of  the  prison- 
er-Writer. 

Prisonor-wrilcr’s  role* 

“The  prisoner-writer  has  played  a  ma¬ 
jor  role  in  telling  the  nation  the  truth 
about  its  prisons.  Eldridge,  Cleaver,  Caryl 
Chessman,  George  Jackson,  Huey  P.  New¬ 
ton,  Bill  Sands,  even  Philip  Berrigan  and 
Jimmy  Hoffa — have  told  it  like  it  is — and 
touched  the  conscience  of  our  society.” 

He  writes  that  all  citizens  whether  they 
are  from  the  “get-tough  school,”  or 
whether  they  are  “reform-minded,”  need 
information  if  they  are  to  make  intelli¬ 
gent  decisions  concerning  their  penal  sys¬ 
tem.  “To  rely  only  upon  investigations  by 
politicians  or  official  public  relations  re¬ 
leases  is  to  limit  the  citizen’s  knowledge,” 
Winsett  writes. 

It  is  through  the  prison-writer  that  the 
con.science  of  society  will  be  touched  ac¬ 
cording  to  Winsett.  He  says  that  reporters 
always  cover  the  big  tragedies,  and  it  is 
newspapers  that  investigate,  expose,  and 
uncover  the  “graft  and  corruption,  sadis¬ 
tic  brutality,  inhuman  conditions,”  that 
lead  to  prison  change. 

But  xvhat  about  the  prisoner  himself? 
Winsett  answers,  “the  silent  powerless 
men”  need  to  speak  up.  This  is  the  only 
real  way  to  deter  crime  or  begin  re¬ 
socialization  of  criminals,  he  says. 

Winsett  concludes:  “That  is  why  the 
silent  men  have  to  speak  to  you  in  your 
newspaper.  With  the  hope  that,  once  you 
have  heard  their  stories — stories  that  are 
often  covered  up  or  lied  about  by  those 
whose  job  it  is  to  maintain  the  status 
quo — the  status  quo  will  be  change.  It  may 
seem  ridiculous.  It  may  even  be  disturb¬ 
ing.  But  is  the  quiet  way.” 


The  question  of  whether  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  may  ban  interviews  of 
prison  inmates  by  newsmen  without  violat¬ 
ing  First  Amendment  rights  of  the 
press,  moved  nearer  a  Supreme  Court  test 
when  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  upheld  a  lower  court 
ruling  that  a  total  ban  on  prison  news 
interviews  was  too  restrictive  of  prisoner 
and  media  rights. 

The  claim  that  the  prison  bureau’s  total 
ban  violated  a  constitutional  right  to 
gather  news  was  asserted  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  in  a  suit  aimed  at  upsetting 
the  ban.  Judge  Gerhard  Gesell,  in  Federal 
district  court,  ruled  that  personal  inter¬ 
views  “are  essential  to  effective  news  re¬ 
porting  in  the  prison  environment”  but 
that  prison  officials  should  have  the  option 
of  preventing  interviews  under  certain 
specified  conditions. 

A  three-judge  Appellate  Court  agreed 
with  Judge  Gesell.  In  an  opinion  written 
by  Judge  Carl  McGowan,  the  judges  said 
that  the  thrust  of  Judge  Gesell’s  order 
was  “to  require  the  bureau  to  make  dis¬ 
tinctions  that  are  based  on  individual  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  particular  institution  at  a 
particular  time  as  well  as  the  personal 
attributes  of  the  inmate  seeking  to  partic¬ 
ipate  in  the  interview.” 

The  appellate  judges  cautioned,  howev¬ 
er,  that  officials  “must  be  careful  not  only 
to  assure  that  they  are  responding  to  legi¬ 
timate  interests  which  are  within  their 
power  to  protect:  they  must  also  take  care 
not  to  case  regulations  in  a  broad  manner 
that  unnecessarily  sacrifices  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights.” 

The  Justice  Department  already  has 
a.sked  the  Supreme  Court  to  review  Judge 
Gesell’s  ruling  and  undoubtedly  will  take 
similar  action  with  respect  to  the  appel¬ 
late  court’s  decision.  The  high  court  has 
set  for  oral  argument  a  California  case 
involving  a  similar  ban  on  interviews  and, 
because  of  conflicting  rulings  of  the  D.  C. 
and  the  California  courts,  is  expected  to 
hear  and  decide  both  test  cases. 

*  *  4> 

Judge  W.  Arthur  Garrity  Jr.,  in  U.S. 
District  Court,  Boston,  has  granted  the 
U.S.  government’s  motion  for  a  stay  pend¬ 
ing  appeal  of  his  February  12  decision 
that  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons  wrongly 
bars  face-to-face  interviews  by  the  press 
with  inmates  at  the  federal  prison  in 
Danbury,  Conn. 

The  suit  was  brought  by  the  Boston 
Globe  in  an  effort  to  have  investigative 
reporter  Richard  J.  Connolly  talk  with 
writer  Clifford  Irving. 

Irving  was  released  February  14  on 
parole. 

The  judge’s  decision  also  applied  to  oth¬ 
er  inmates  at  Danbury  because,  he  said, 
the  Globe  “has  demonstrated  an  interest 
in  seeking  future  interviews  in  line  with 
their  increased  coverage  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  and  the  likelihood  that  such 
future  requests  would  also  be  refused  (by 
the  bureau)  on  the  basis”  of  existing  poli¬ 
cy  statements. 
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William  F.  Knowland’s  death 
mars  paper’s  100th  birthday 


By  Jim  Scott 

Sheriff’s  investigators  in  Sonoma  Coun¬ 
ty,  Calif.,  have  failed  to  find  a  reason  for 
William  F.  Knowland’s  apparent  suicide. 

The  president  and  publisher  of  the  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune  was  found  dead  Saturday, 
February  23,  at  his  home  on  the  Russian 
River  near  Monte  Rio. 

Sonoma  County  undersheriff  Robert 
Hayes  said  Knowland,  65,  died  of  a  self- 
inflicted  bullet  wound. 

The  former  U.S.  Senate  leader  had 
driven  to  the  Russian  River  either  Friday 
night  or  Saturday  morning  following  the 
Centennial  celebration  held  at  his  paper 
on  Thursday. 

His  daughter,  Emelyn  Jewett,  and  her 
husband,  Harold,  were  staying  at  another 
house  on  the  property  and  did  not  know 
Knowland  was  there  until  they  saw  his 
blue  Cadillac  in  front  of  the  house  Satur¬ 
day  morning. 

Fully  dressed 

But  they  were  unable  to  find  him.  Foot¬ 
prints  were  found  in  the  mud  from  recent 
floods  on  a  dock  behind  his  riverfront 
home. 

Shortly  after,  sheriff’s  divers  pulled 
Knowland’s  b^y,  partly  submerged,  from 
the  river.  At  around  4  P.M.  he  was 
fully  dressed  and  appeared  to  have  been 
shot  once  over  the  right  temple.  Nearby 
was  his  pistol. 

The  body  was  taken  to  the  Guerneville 
Redwood  chapel,  where  an  autopsy  was 
performed  Sunday.  Afterward,  Hayes 
said,  “The  evidence  indicates  a  self- 
inflicted  gunshot  wound  from  a  32-caliber 
automatic  pistol,  Knowland’s  personal 
gun.”  He  added  that  “foul  play  has  been 
ruled  out.” 

No  final  notes  were  found. 

Funeral  services  were  held  February  28 
at  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Oakland. 

Appeared  tired 

It  was  noted  that  Knowland  seemed 
tired  and  emotional  as  he  listened  to  his 
newspaper  being  lauded  by  political  and 
civic  leaders. 

He  appeared  visibly  moved  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  kind  words  of  such  old 
friends  as  California  Governor  Ronald 
Reagan. 

Knowland  had  lost  much  weight  during 
the  past  year  but  Tribune  e.xecutives  de¬ 
clined  to  comment  on  whether  “The  Sena¬ 
tor”  might  have  been  ill. 

His  marriage  of  45  years  to  the  former 
Helen  Herrick  ended  in  divorce  Septem¬ 
ber,  1971.  She  cited  unreconcilable  differ¬ 
ences. 

The  following  April  Knowland  married 
Ann  Dickson,  38,  a  divorcee  from  Las 
Vegas.  Then  ten  months  later,  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1973,  Knowland  filed  for  dissolution 
of  the  second  marriage. 

He  was  separated  from  Mrs.  Knowland, 
but  they  did  appear  together  at  the 
Tribune  Centennial  Celebration. 
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Survivors  include  one  son,  Joseph  W. 
Knowland,  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  Tribune:  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Harold  W.  Jewett  Jr.,  of  Piedmont 
and  Mrs.  Robert  McKeen  of  Orinda, 
adopted  son,  Russell,  who  was  the  son  of 
Knowland’s  older  brother,  Joseph  R. 
Knowland  Jr.,  who  died  in  1961:  A  sister, 
Mrs.  Edgar  H.  Lion  of  Scottsdale,  Ariz., 
and  eight  grandchildren. 

The  Tribune’s  February  21  issue  com¬ 
memorating  the  paper’s  100th  birthday, 
published  a  special  edition  in  which  there 
was  a  lengthy  profile  of  the  former  Sena¬ 
tor’s  life  and  record  of  achievements  in 
both  the  political  and  publishing  worlds. 

Knowland  took  over  as  publisher  of  the 
paper  in  1966  following  the  death  of  his 
92-year-old  father  Joseph  Russell  Know- 
land  on  February  1. 

Knowland  was  elected  to  the  California 
State  Assembly  as  a  Republican  in  1932 
despite  a  Democratic  landslide  which 
swept  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  into  the 
Presidency.  Two  years  later,  he  was  elect¬ 
ed  to  the  state  Senate,  where  he  served 
until  1939. 

Drafted  into  the  U.S.  Army  in  1942, 
Knowland  earned  an  officer’s  commission  at 
Ft.  Penning,  Ga.  While  serving  as  a  Ma¬ 
jor  in  France  in  1945,  Governor  Earl 
Warren  appointed  him  to  succeed  Hiram 
W.  Johnson,  who  had  died,  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Knowland  flew  home  to  take  office 
and  later  won  election  to  the  post  after  a 
hotly  contested  campaign  against  Will 
Rogers  Jr.,  son  of  the  famous  humorist. 

.As  publisher,  Knowland  pursued  the 
same  dedication  to  conservation  cam¬ 
paigns  as  did  his  father.  Knowland  as¬ 
serted  the  right  of  the  press  to  maintain 
access  and  print  news  material  of  public 
importance  and  interest. 

One  major  incident  occurred  in  1962, 
when  the  Tribune  printed  a  color  photo  of 
a  U.S.  Nuclear  test  at  the  Christmas  Is¬ 
lands.  The  paper  had  obtained  the  photo 
despite  a  ban  on  newsman  and  photogra¬ 
phers  at  the  test  site.  Knowland  held  his 
ground,  when  the  Defense  Department 
made  efforts  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
photographs. 

In  another  incident,  in  1973,  Knowland 
said  he  would  take  personal  responsibility 
in  declining  to  furnish  any  subpoenaed 
investigative  reporting  notes.  He  said  he 
would  go  to  jail  and  not  the  reporter. 

A  year  earlier,  he  was  the  first  to  sign 
a  petition  supporting  Peter  Bridge,  the 
Newark  (N.J.)  Ex'ening  News  reporter 
who  went  to  jail  for  refusing  to  disclose 
sources  of  information. 

Celebration 

The  Oakland  Tribune,  which  has  long 
dominated  the  populous  East  Bay,  paused 
February  21  to  observe  its  100th  birthday. 

The  celebration  started  off  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  when  despite  showers,  a  big  crowd 
gathered  in  front  of  the  Tribune  Tower  at 
13th  and  Franklin  Streets. 

1974 


The  late  William  F.  Knowland,  publisher  of  the 
Oakland  Tribune,  seen  with  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan 
in  February,  1967,  accepting  a  plaque  for  the 
"Best  Sports  Page  or  Coverage"  at  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  meeting 
in  San  Francisco. 

The  entire  day  went  off  without  a  hitch, 
except  that  the  rain-soaked  hot-air  balloon 
bearing  the  Tribune’s  insignia  was  too 
heavy  to  take  off. 

Festivities  began  at  9:40  a.m.  with  mu¬ 
sic  provided  by  the  Granada  High  School 
jazz  band  from  Livermore  and  the  comedy 
Jug  Band,  the  Goodtime  Washboard  3. 

The  Tribune  building  was  designated  as 
a  Historic  Site  by  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists,  though  its  representa¬ 
tive,  Raymond  L.  Spangler,  former  Red¬ 
wood  City  publisher  and  past  president  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Publisher  and  editor 
William  F.  Knowland,  former  U.  S.  Sena¬ 
tor,  and  his  son,  Joseph  W.  Knowland, 
vicepresident  and  general  manager,  as¬ 
sembled  on  the  Tribune  Marquee  for  the 
unveiling  of  the  plaque. 

‘Keep  public  informed’ 

“For  100  years  this  newspaper  has  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  growth  of  Alameda  and 
Contra  Costa  counties,”  Senator  Know- 
land  declared  in  accepting  the  plaque 
from  Spangler,  “Now  as  we  look  into  the 
future  it  becomes  ever  more  important 
that  newspapers  here  and  in  other  cities 
keep  the  public  adequately  informed.” 

As  the  presentation  got  underway,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  brightly-colored  balloons  cascaded 
down  from  atop  the  Tribune  Tower  to  the 
streets  below. 

A  special  fashion  show  was  put  on  by 
the  Goodwill  Bags,  spotlighting  the  styles 
of  the  past  century. 

.Among  those  who  appeared  before  the 
street  throngs  were  Rich  Little,  tv  imita¬ 
tor,  and  Tribune  columnists.  Bob  MacKen- 
zie  (tv)  and  Bill  Fiset,  in  top  hat,  which 
he  also  wore  in  the  picture  in  his  daily 
column  that  Thursday. 

Following  the  morning  celebration, 
crowds  jammed  Jack  London  Square  for  a 
parade  of  antique  autos  of  the  last  100 
years  and  a  birthday  luncheon  for  the 
Tribune,  put  on  by  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  Goodmen’s  restaurant. 

Speakers  at  the  luncheon  included  pub¬ 
lisher  Knowland,  Spangler  and  California 
Governor  Ronald  Reagan. 
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LOOKING  FOR  GREENER  PASTURES 


Editorial  page  photos 
‘speak  for  themselves’ 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

Jacob  J.  Burghardt  Is  an  editor  who  knows  good  pictures 
are  important. 

Back  in  1971,  the  editor  of  the  Carroll  County  Indepen¬ 
dent  at  Center  Ossipee  In  New  Hampshire  and  the  Granite 
State  News  at  nearby  Wolfeboro,  spotted  a  young  staff 
photographer  working  during  the  summer  at  the  Barnstorm¬ 
ers  Theater  In  Tamworth.  He  hired  him  fulltime. 

"To  be  realistic,"  says  Jack  Burghardt,  "there  is  not  that 
much  excitement  in  a  weekly's  news — the  columns  are  often 
local  notes — so  lively  pictures  aside  from  the  usual  groups 
are  important." 

A  fulltime  staff  photographer  is  a  luxury  that  not  many 
weeklies  can  afford,  Burghardt  adds.  "We  can't  either, 
but  ..."  Then  he  says  with  pride  and  a  laugh,  '‘The  luxury 
is  worth  it — we  get  nothing  but  compliments." 

And  a  special  compliment  is  the  recent  naming  of  that 
staff  photographer,  Bruce  W.  Bedford,  as  "Photographer  of 
the  Year"  by  the  New  England  Press  Association  based  on 
a  broad  portfolio  of  his  work  for  the  two  newspapers.  Bed¬ 
ford,  27,  also  won  first  in  the  personality  photo  category 
with  his  study  of  Alva  Davis  of  Tamworth  (shown.) 


Bedford,  who  grew  up  in  Massachusetts  and  Colorado, 
attended  Marlboro  College  in  Vermont  where  his  major  was 
theater.  For  about  three  years,  he  had  been  foreman  of 
the  plate  department  of  the  South  Shore  Mirror  in  Scituate, 
Massachusetts  but  converted  the  hobby  of  photography  to 
a  daily  job  beginning  at  the  summer  theater  where  Burg¬ 
hardt  first  became  Interested  in  his  pictures. 

All  of  the  pictures  shown  here  are  from  an  editorial  page 
series,  "This  Is  Carroll  County,"  which  has  been  running  in 
both  papers  for  about  a  year.  There  are  no  subject  rules — 
the  pictures  can  be  of  children  at  play,  seasonal  activities, 
scenics,  or  whatever  captures  Bedford's  eye.  A  sampling  of 
editorial  page  tear  sheets  range  from  a  sparkling  humor 
study  of  a  town  meeting  speaker,  a  full  frame  expression  on 
the  face  of  a  man  serving  a  bowl  of  oyster  stew,  migrating 
monarch  butterflies,  and  pictorial  studies  of  the  towns  and 
countryside. 

There  is  no  identification  of  people  nor  pinpointing  of 
location — only  a  title  that  gets  chosen  after  occasional  de¬ 
bates  between  photographer  and  staffers.  Bedford  laughingly 
says  he  does  get  some  flak  ("if  that's  the  word")  from  people 
who  want  more  specific  captions.  Asked  why  no  captions,  he 
says  he  doesn't  know  but  to  ask  Jack.  "I'd  love  to  hear 
what  he  says."  So  the  editor  answers  via  the  telephone 
emphatically.  '*1  don't  think  it's  pertinent.  Let  the  pictures 
speak  for  themselves  .  .  .  I'll  be  damned  if  I  throw  in  the 
name  of  the  town  ...  or  that  the  picture  was  made  thus  far 
on  Route  25."  Readers  treasure  the  pictures  anyway,  caption 
or  no,  and  save  newsprint  copies,  continually  asking  for  a 
book  collection. 

The  papers  also  use  picture  pages  and  occasionally  a  two- 
page  spread  for  coverage  of  some  area  event  such  as  4-H 
Club  awards. 


ALVA  DAVIS  of  Tamworth 
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Phofot  bf  Bruce  V/ .  Bedford 


VACATION  GUIDE  COVER 


As  some  of  the  picture  titles  are  discussed,  the  easy  re¬ 
lationship  between  photographer  and  editor  is  further  evi¬ 
denced  when  Bedford  gives  the  title  "Looking  for  Greener 
Pastures"  for  the  pensive  picture  of  the  two  ponies  (shown). 
That  caused  great  debate,  he  explains.  "You  should  hear 
what  the  editor  wanted  to  call  it."  So  he  adds,  "Look,  Ma. 
The  photographer  has  longer  hair  than  we  do."  Not  a  bad 
title  man,  the  editor. 
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Weekly  editor  By  Philly  Murtha 

CITY  PROBE  SPARKS  PUBLISHER’S  COURT  FIGHT 


A  Tennessee  weekly  newspaper’s  probe 
into  city  and  county  corruption  related  to 
drug  traffic  and  a  possibly-connected  mur¬ 
der  sparked  closing  of  the  weekly  and  an 
ensuing  court  battle  that  might  end  up  in 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  offset  tabloid  weekly  was  the  Fair- 
view  (Tenn.)  Sun,  with  a  circulation  of 
3,000,  which  operated  and  was  published 
from  July,  1971,  through  May  13,  1973. 

Publisher-owner  James  L.  Moore,  a  con¬ 
troversial  newspaper  and  magazine 
veteran  of  ten  years,  who  began  his 
career  on  the  Pratt  (Kan.)  Daily 
Tribune,  is  fighting  for  his  position  as 
publisher  and  investigator  in  a  court 
battle  slated  for  a  new  trial  in  the  State 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  in  Nashville. 

Moore  is  currently  employed  as  a  press¬ 
man  for  the  236,013  circulation  daily 
Nashville  Tennessean.  He  is  working  to 
raise  needed  funds  for  further  court  costs 
and  possible  reestablishment  of  his  pa¬ 
per. 

The  first  battle  with  Fairview  and 
Williamson  County  officials  was  in 
Williamson  County  Circuit  Court  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  22.  Moore  lost  his  case. 

In  a  16-page  appeal  brief,  Moore  ac¬ 
cused  local  officials  of  “conspiracy  to  ob¬ 
struct  justice,”  in  connection  with  his  ar¬ 
rest  on  May  6,  1973,  on  the  pretext  of 
violating  a  closing  law  passed  the  same 
week. 

Unfair  closing  law 

According  to  the  Tennessean’s  reporter 
Cathleen  Gallagher,  the  closing  of  the 
paper  centered  around  a  closing  ordinance 
included  in  a  municipal  code,  adopted 
April  19,  1973. 

Moore  was  operating  his  newspaper 
from  a  recreational  center  in  towm,  which 
he  also  ran.  The  center  had  pool  hall 
facilities.  He  was  arrested  for  failing  to 
comply  with  the  midnight  closing  law 
early  Sunday  morning  and  fined  $50  in 
general  sessions  court.  The  stipulation 
from  the  Judge  was  that  he  must  have  a 
barrier  put  between  the  recreational  and 
newspaper  facilities  to  make  it  legal. 

Moore  claims  that  another  pool  hall  in 
town  remained  open  on  the  same  day  he 
was  arrested. 

Ms.  Gallagher,  who  followed  the  case 
closely,  has  said  that  most  of  Moore’s 
.story  is  unsubstantiated.  She  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  is  city  corruption  and 
drug  traffic  within  Fairview,  but  it  may 
not  be  as  wide  as  Moore  has  alleged. 

The  point  that  is  important  in  Moore’s 
case  is  the  violation  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  stifling  his  right  to  free  speech  and 
publishing  his  newspaper. 

Most  of  the  communities  around  Fair- 
view  are  fairly  poor  and  the  majority  of 
wealthy  citizens  in  the  community  are 
Nashville  music  executives,  who  have 
moved  to  areas  around  Fairview,  Ms. 
Gallagher  said. 

The  Tennessean  reporter  did  cover 
Moore’s  first  trial  and  substantiated  that 
the  city  clerk  and  half  the  witnesses  all 
had  the  same  family  name.  She  also  said 
there  have  been  numerous  firings  and 
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hirings  w'ithin  the  city  government,  as 
Moore  has  said. 

“My  arrest  and  conviction  w'as  a  politi¬ 
cal  trial,”  Moore  insists.  “It  was,  in  its 
own  way,  every  bit  as  dirty  as  Watergate. 
One  difference  is  that  President  Nixon  did 
not  attempt  to  put  the  Washington  Post 
out  of  business  to  keep  Watergate  quiet. 
The  investigation  my  newspaper  was  con¬ 
ducting  involved  drugs  and  murder,  some¬ 
thing  far  more  sinister  than  so-called 
‘third  rate  burglary’.” 

Moore  also  contends  that  drugs  were 
planted  in  his  newspaper’s  offices,  and 
that  he  was  kept  under  surveillance  by 
the  County  Sheriff.  The  whole  incident,  is 
an  attempt  to  discredit  the  paper,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Moore. 

Moore  acted  as  his  own  lawyer  in  the 
first  appeal  case  in  the  County  Court.  He 
lost,  but  is  more  assured  of  his  second 
appeal  with  the  State  Court  in  less  than  a 
month.  He  said  that  he  has  added  “per¬ 
jury”  to  the  list  of  charges  he  has  already 
filed  against  city  officials. 

The  case  in  question  has  a  sticky,  al¬ 
most  sensationally  cinematic  background. 
Moore  began  investigation  into  the  drug 
problem  in  Fairview,  a  town  of  2,300, 
some  nine  months  before  the  actual  inves¬ 
tigative  series  began  running  in  his  pa¬ 
per.  The  paper  was  closed  down  less  than 
a  week  after  the  first  article  series.  He 
said  there  was  tv  news  coverage  about  the 
probe,  and  he  w'as  arrested  less  than  12 
hours  following  a  telecast. 

Publisher  puts  up  bail 

The  Tennessean  also  ran  comment  on 
his  investigation,  and  its  publisher,  John 
Seigenthaler,  has  supported  Moore  com¬ 
pletely.  He  not  only  hired  Moore,  but  put 
up  bail  bond  following  his  arrest. 

Moore  was  investigating  the  1972  slay¬ 
ing  of  Williamson  County  Deputy  Morris 
Heithcock.  He  had  received  information 
from  an  alleged  eye-witness  to  the  crime, 
who  claimed  the  man  convicted  of  the 
killing,  was  not  the  man  who  had  fired  the 
fatal  shot. 

“At  the  time  of  his  death,”  Moore  said, 
“Heithcock  w’as  conducting  a  one-man  in¬ 
vestigation  into  drug  traffic,  illegal  alco¬ 
hol  sales  and  a  burglary  ring.  He  felt 
some  of  the  same  people  might  be  involved 
in  all  three  operations.  He  was  trying  to 
reach  me  shortly  before  his  death  because 
he  felt  no  other  newspaper  would  be 
willing  to  get  involved  in  such  a  can  of 
w'orms.” 

That  investigation  triggered  his  being 
asked  to  testify  as  a  witness  for  both 
sides  in  the  murder  trial.  But  Moore  said 
he  W'as  never  called  to  the  stand.  He 
decided  to  conduct  his  ow’n  search  in  the 
murder  area  and  he  uncovered  a  shotgun 
shell,  which  he  felt  might  have  been 
linked  to  the  murder. 

After  re-opening  the  murder  probe, 
Moore  said  he  was  placed  under  close 
observation  by  Williamson  County  Sheriff 
Fleming  Williams,  and  Chief  Deputy  Ar¬ 
chie  Lee  Buttrey,  Jr.  Moore  said  he  was 
physically  and  mentally  harassed;  am¬ 
bushed  and  shot  at  five  times  by  unknown 


assailants,  and  there  was  an  attempt 
made  to  frame  or  implicate  him  in  the 
sale  of  narcotics  to  minors.  “It  was  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  these  officials,  and 
others  to  halt  my  investigation  at  any 
cost,”  he  added. 

Controlled  town 

Moore  said  that  his  in-depth  work  was 
based  on  law  enforcement  officials’  allega¬ 
tions  that  Williams  or  members  of  his 
family  were  entrenched  in  bootlegging 
and  narcotics  use,  but  that  all  arrest  rec¬ 
ords  in  Nashville  and  Franklin  had  been 
quashed  on  the  sheriff’s  orders. 

One  family  pretty  much  controls  the 
town  of  Fairview',  Moore  explained.  The 
city  manager,  mayor,  and  treasurer  are 
all  part  of  the  same  family.  And  it  is  this 
family  that  is  trying  to  suffocate  any  at¬ 
tempts  Moore  has  made  to  uncover  the 
“grass  roots”  corruption. 

The  town  of  Fairview'  is  made  up  of 
arch-conservatives,  Moore  said.  The  vote 
in  1972  was  89  per  cent  in  favor  of  Gover¬ 
nor  George  Wallace.  This  is  quite  a  juxta¬ 
position  to  the  colorful  city  politics. 

Newspapers  in  the  county  tend  to  be 
conservative,  Moore  said.  The  Franklin 
Review- Appeal,  oldest  w'eekly  in  the  state 
is  a  staid  w'ell-run  paper.  Moore  said  his 
ow'n  paper,  the  Fairview  Sun,  w'as  editori¬ 
ally  conservative,  although  he  himself  is  a 
liberal.  Another  paper  was  started  about 
tw'o  months  ago,  the  Williamson  County 
Leader.  But,  Moore  said  both  papers  have 
generally  kept  clear  of  the  controversy. 

At  the  time  of  his  investigation,  Moore 
said  he  w'as  leading  a  double  life,  as  a 
newspaper  publisher  and  as  a  liaison  to 
law  enforcement  officials  trying  to  uncov¬ 
er  the  w'orkings  of  the  Fairview  narcotics 
operations. 

In  explaining  his  dual  role,  Moore  said, 
“I  w'asn’t  interested  in  seeing  the  kids 
w'ho  smoke  grass  put  in  prison  and  their 
lives  ruined.  That’s  all  Williams  w'as 
doing ;  he  w'as  protecting  the  big  operators 
and  cracking  dow'n  on  the  kids  w'ho  aren’t 
really  the  criminals.” 

One  of  the  officers  w'orking  with  Moore 
W'as  fired  shortly  before  Moore  himself 
was  arrested  w'hen  the  officer  revoked  the 
commission  of  a  subordinate  officer  later 
convicted  on  charges  related  to  an  assault 
on  his  superior.  The  city  commission  re¬ 
fused  to  reverse  the  officer’s  dismissal, 
although  the  subordinate  officer  was  kept 
on  the  force  after  his  conviction. 

“Within  just  a  matter  of  hours  after 
the  truth  started  to  trickle  out  in  my 
paper,  I  w'as  labelled  a  troublemaker,  a 
dope  dealer,  a  liar  and  God  knows  what 
else.  I’ve  paid  one  helluva  price  for  call¬ 
ing  the  shots  the  w'ay  I  saw  them,  but  I’d 
jump  at  the  chance  to  do  it  all  again.  I 
think  it  changed  Fairview',  for  the  better; 
it  woke  people  up,  got  them  involved, 
shook  the  fear  out  of  them,  they  had  for 
the  handful  of  people  w'ho  have  ruled  the 
community  like  dictators  for  years,” 
Moore  concluded. 

Moore  says  that  if  he  wins  his  appeal 
battle,  he  will  probably  file  “a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  libel  suit  against  several  persons 
in  the  county,”  but  he  adds,  “Right  now. 
I’ve  got  to  take  things  one  at  a  time;  I’ve 
got  to  w'in  this  case  first.”  He  also  plans 
to  resume  publication  of  the  newspaper 
and/or  run  for  city  council  in  Fairview. 
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A  Sta-Hi  mailroom  system 
is  as  simple  as  this... 


If  we  could  get  you  to 
remember  just  two  . 
things  about  Sta-Hi  A 
mailroom  systems,  it 
would  be  these:  JK 
Our  systems  mm 
are  mechani-  mw 
cally  simple.  W ^ 

Our  sys-  g  J 
terns  are  ^  / 


*  electronically 
sophisticated. 

Simplicity? 

The  economics  of 
the  newspaper  business 
simply  don’t  allow  for 
two  mailroom  systems. 
One  system  and  some 
backup  are  the  most  you 
can  afford. 

That’s  why  every  me¬ 


chanical  component  of 
every  Sta-Hi  system  is  en¬ 
gineered  for  rugged  sim¬ 
plicity.  For  reliability.  For 
ease  of  maintenance. 

That  piece  of  metal  at 
the  top  of  the  page,  for 
instance.  It’s  a  key  part  of 
NEWS-TRAC®- our  most 
sophisticated  system.  It’s 
a  cam  which  raises  a  retain- 


•  •• 


and  as  sophisticated  as  this. 


r 


ing  lip  on  NEWS-TRAC^ 
carts  after  bundles  have 
been  put  aboard.  Simple, 
but  effective. 

Sophisticated. 

On  the  other  hand,  our 
larger  mailroom  systems 
take  full  advantage  of  com¬ 
plex  electronic  technology. 

An  “automated”system 
that  requires  a  lot  of  oper¬ 


ators  is  not  worth  having. 
Our  NEWS-TRAC®  sys¬ 
tem  can  be  operated  by 
one  man. 

(By  the  way,  our  elec¬ 
tronic  controls  are  more 
than  reliable.  They’re 
designed  by  another 
Sun  Chemical  subsidiary, 
Kollsman  Instruments 
Company.  Kollsman’s 


background  Is  electronic 
controls  for  aviation  - 
where  reliability  is  a  life 
or  death  matter.) 

Mechanical  simplicity. 
Electronic  sophistication. 
Two  reasons  to  call  on 
Sta-Hi  to  solve  your  mail- 
room  problems.  If  you 
have  any,  please  call. 


Sta-Hi  Division  of 
Sun  Chemical  Corporation 

2601  Campus  Drive,  Newport  Beach,  CA  92663  /  (714)  833-1000 


Advertising  scene  By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

JAPAN  DAILY’S  PAGE  RATE  GOES  TO  S61,614 


When  Asahi  Shimbun,  Japan’s  top  cir¬ 
culation  newspaper  upped  its  $56,013  page 
rate  to  $61,614,  a  neat  lO'/f  boost,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  we  got  in  touch  with  Joshua 
Powers,  Jr.,  president  of  Powers  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc.,  Asahi’s  American  advertisng 
representative,  to  find  out  what  an  adver¬ 
tiser  gets  for  this  kind  of  outlay. 

For  one  thing  he  gets  a  15  column 
page.  The  columns  run  horizontally  and 
the  page  size,  1512"  by  21",  is  slightly 
smaller  than  most  standard  size  U.S. 
newspaper  pages.  What  he  gets  mainly  is 
plenty  of  circulation,  almost  6.5  million 
with  Asahi’s  AM  edition.  For  comparative 
purposes,  Parade,  the  Sunday  supplement 
has  a  $90,600  page  rate  for  18  million 
circulation.  Parade’s  tabloid-sized  page  is 
less  than  half  the  size  of  the  Asahi  page 
and  if  one  were  to  measure  what  he’s 
getting  for  his  advertising  dollar  in 
square  inches  of  newsprint  the  cost  per 
inch  of  these  two  papers  begins  to  jibe. 

However,  whether  the  impact  of  Asahi, 
Shimbun  is  measured  in  terms  of  square 
inches  or  by  generally  accepted  media 
criteria,  the  advertiser  has  a  lot  going  for 
him  here.  In  Japan  the  .\sahi  newspapers 
(there’s  also  a  4  million  plus  evening 
edition)  represent  a  powerful  force  in  the 
health,  cultural  and  educational  life  of  the 
country. 

As  Powers  and  Norman  List,  his  col¬ 
league  and  vicepresident  enthusiastically 
point  out,  the  .\sahi  newspapers,  founded 
in  1879,  don’t  stop  short  at  being  editorial 
‘do-gooders’.  “They  believe  that  a  news¬ 
paper  has  an  even  greater  responsibility 
to  the  nation  it  serves  than  presentation 
of  news,  comments  and  advertising  and 
they  get  into  the  act  of  improving  the 
general  welfare.’’ 

For  example  the  .\sahi  Welfare  Orga¬ 
nization  operates  and  staffs  an  elaborate 


mobile  clinic,  which  they  describe  as 
“probably  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.”  It  regularly  vis¬ 
its  destitute  areas  to  give  free  diagnosis 
and  treatment. 

In  1958  Shimbun  founded  the  Japan 
Cancer  Society  which  funds  research  by 
scholars  and  scientists  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  cancer.  In  providing  ed¬ 
ucational  equipment  to  schools  in  remote 
areas  the  paper  helps  raise  education 
standards.  The  papers  have  been  responsi¬ 
ble  for  bringing  art  collections  from  the 
Louvre,  from  Spain,  Egypt,  South  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  orchestras  and  artists  from  Vien¬ 
na,  Moscow,  London  etc.  to  Japan  to 
broaden  Japanese  cultural  intere.sts.  They 
have  also  sponsored  continuing  amateur 
sports  bringing  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
rugby  teams  and  rowing  crews  to  Japan 
and  staging  the  International  Marathon 
Championship  races  annually. 

All  of  these  subsidiary  activities  the 
publishers  feel  have  contributed  to  the 
reader  involvement  with  their  newspaper 
99.5%  of  which  is  hand  delivered  through¬ 
out  Japan  by  an  army  of  61,254  newsmen 
and  newsboys. 

The  paper  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  aiming  at  upper  end  demograph¬ 
ics.  Such  American  advertisers  as  Bank 
of  America  and  Irving  Trust  like  the  fact 
that  42.3%  of  Japan’s  professionals  and 
administrators  are  shown  by  studies  to  be 
Asahi  readers  along  with  43%  of  universi¬ 
ty  graduates.  Previews,  the  U.S.  real  es¬ 
tate  organization  specializing  in  posh  es¬ 
tates,  has  been  a  regular  advertiser  aim¬ 
ing  at  the  affluent  Japanese  readers  who 
have  been  buying  choice  year-round  and 
vacation  properties  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Other  advertisers  on  the  Powers 
International  roster  include  Boeing,  Lock- 


Newspaper  ad  revenues 
were  up  8.3%  in  1973 

Advertising  revenues  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  reached  $7.6-billion  last  year,  up 
8.3%  over  1973,  according  to  the  Newspa¬ 
per  .Advertising  Bureau,  Inc. 

By  classification,  the  1973  newspaper 
advertising  revenues  were  as  follows: 

Retail  advertising,  $4.25-billion,  up 
7.1%  ; 

Classified,  $2.25-billion,  up  15.4  %r,  and 

National,  $1. 1-billion,  up  0.2%. 

These  Bureau  estimates  are  based  on 
linage  measurements  by  Media  Records, 
Inc.  in  64  cities  representing  all  sections 
of  the  country. 

heed,  Douglas  Aircraft  and  Singer  Sewing 
Machines.  Kodak  which  has  its  own  facili¬ 
ties  in  Japan  is  a  regular  advertiser  com¬ 
peting  happily  with  the  countless  home 
grown  Japanese  camera  producers. 

While  the  paper  shortage  brought  the 
normal  24  page  issues  down  to  16  for  a 
short  time,  apparently  the  situation  has 
eased  and  the  issues  are  up  to  20  pages 
now  with  the  ability  to  handle  all  adver¬ 
tising  demands.  Options  are  suggested 
however. 

AD  NOTES; 

It  was  a  question  of  love  at  first  sight 
when  Ray  Jansen,  Jr.,  C.AM,  L.I.  A’eic.s- 
day  eyed  the  possibilities  of  a  “Be  My 
Valentine”  promotion.  He  put  his  head 
together  with  Dave  Targe,  vicepresident 
Sales  and  they  decided  to  give  it  a  whirl. 
“We  expected  a  couple  of  pages  at  a  $2 
minimum  for  two  lines  and  $1.00  for  each 
additional  line.  Targe  offered  carrier  boys 
a  free  Valentine  notice  for  new  Sunday 
subscriptions,”  Jansen  said. 

The  paper  came  up  with  8y2  pages,  4129 
Valentine  ads,  1000  of  which  were  turned 
in  by  the  carrier  boys  who  had  sold  that 
many  Sunday  subs.  Revenue  amounted  to 
almost  $9000  and  the  project  gave  News- 
day  its  biggest  ad  count  on  record  for  a 
single  day — 6994  ads. 

A  key  gimmick  in  the  success  of  the 
effort  which  was  promoted  with  seven  300 
line  coupon  ads  starting  only  10  days  be¬ 
fore  St.  Valentine’s  Day  was  the  offer  by 
the  paper  to  send  a  clip  of  the  Valentine 
announcement  to  the  addressee  desig¬ 
nated.  Best  of  all,  98%  of  the  ads  came  in 
via  coupon  with  payment  in  advance. 

• 

Edelman  will  promote 
Cross-Florida  Canal 

Daniel  J.  Edelman  Inc.  has  received  a 
choice  public  relations  assignment  to  try 
to  develop  nationwide  public  support  for 
the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal. 

Work  on  the  canal  project  was  stopped 
by  President  Nixon  when  he  impounded 
funds  for  it  three  years  ago.  Environ¬ 
mentalists  have  opposed  the  construction 
of  the  $200  million  waterway. 

The  Cross-Florida  Canal  Counties  Asso¬ 
ciation  retained  the  Edelman  firm,  based 
in  Washington,  to  boost  the  project  all 
over  the  country  and  try  to  persuade  the 
j  Administration  to  renew  work  on  it. 


lell  your  customers  to  place 
their  aids  somewhere  else. 


An  unusual  marketing  theory  on  the  surlace,  but  when  the  somewhere  else  is  a  Lester  A. 
Stone  scrapbook,  it  can  add  up  to  a  substantial  sales  increase. 

Because  when  you  present  someone  with  one  of  our  scrapbooks,  you're  giving  him  a  very 
etfective  way  to  record  his  advertising  campaigns  and  plan  new  ones. 

a  minute  to  show  him  how  to  use  it;  how  to  note  sales  results  in  the  margins  and  show 
him  how  to  record  color  and  preprint  inserts. 

A  simple  enough  process. 

But  you  know,  during  all  the  time  we  Stones  ||3  _ 

have  been  selling  scrapbooks,  we've  found  that  IsQl  I  A  <^P)KIF  IKIT 

the  best  way  to  get  saneone  to  take  more  ads  is  to  ^  ^  '' 

ask  him  to  put  his  ads  somewhere  else.  P  O.  Box  590,  Holyoke,  Mass.  01040 
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Sure, 

I^stic  i^tes 

soundgood. 

It’s  how 
they  pint  that^ 

the  pK*)lem. 


Plastic  plates,  for  all  their 
appeal,  have  two  important 
drawbacks.  They  offer  less- 
than-excellent  reproduction  (a 
lot  less),  they  are  expensive. 
Capital  equipment  outlay  for 
high  volume  plastic  systems 
starts  at  around  .S70,()00. 

We  think  that's  a  high  price 
to  pay  to  meet  your  production 
needs  and  OSH  A  requirements. 
Kspecially  when  you  can  satisfy 
these  same  requirements  with 
a  lot  less  money.  With  the 


equipment  you  have  now.  With 
a  platemaking  material  that's 
tried  and  true. 

We're  talking  about  magne¬ 
sium.  Magnesium  gives  the 
very  best  reproduction,  it  can 
be  used  in  your  current  plate¬ 
making  equipment  (no  retrain¬ 
ing  necessary),  and  it  stops 
environmental  pollution,  meet¬ 
ing  all  EFA  requirements. 

F urther.  there  are  magnesium 
systems  now  in  existence  that 

mflGETCH 


mona 

INDUSTRIES'  INC 


meet  all  OSHA  requirements. 
All  without  one  dime  for  new 
platemaking  equipment. 

Before  you  jump  into  plastic, 
test  our  Mag-Etch"  system. 
Send  for  our  free  brochure;  It 
describes  the  advantages  of 
magnesium.  And  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  using  Mag  Etch,  our 
bath  additixe  that  makes 
magnesium  even  better. 

Mona  Industries,  b.")  East  23rd 
Street,  Paterson,  New  .Jersey 
07524. 


Idaho  Senate  passes 
signed  editorial  bill 

An  apparent  vendetta  between  Idaho’s 
state  senators  view  of  editorial  policy  and 
the  Boise  Idaho  Statesman  daily  newspa¬ 
per  has  led  to  the  Idaho  state  Senate’s 
approval  of  a  measure  requiring  newspa¬ 
per  editorial  writers  to  sign  their  articles. 

This  is  the  second  attempt  to  pass  such 
a  bill,  according  to  Ken  Robinson,  the 
Stateman’s  editorial  page  editor.  The 
measure  was  approved  February  21,  by  a 
one  vote  margin  with  18  in  favor  and  17 
against. 

The  bill  says  any  statement,  editorial, 
opinion,  printed  in  a  newspaper,  published 
within  the  state  of  Idaho  shall  contain  at 
its  conclusion  the  initials  or  name,  suffici¬ 
ent  to  identify  the  author  or  authors. 
Failure  to  comply  with  signature  measure 
will  constitute  a  misdemeanor  and  each 
violation  is  considered  a  separate  offense. 

Rancher’s  bill 

The  leader  behind  the  bill  is  rancher 
James  Ellsworth,  Republican  senator  from 
Ledore.  In  a  speech  he  made  to  the  dele¬ 
gation  on  February  21,  which  was 
reprinted  in  the  Statesman  he  said  “free¬ 
dom  of  press,  like  all  freedoms  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  Constitution,  like  all  human 
rights,  carries  with  it  certain  obligations 
with  very  definite  responsibilities.” 

He  said  the  press  has  the  obligation  to 
separate  hard  news  from  opinion  and  to 
let  readers  know  just  whose  opinions  are 
being  expressed.  Ellsworth  went  on  in  his 
speech  to  criticize  editorials  printed  re¬ 
cently  in  the  Statesman,  according  to  Rob¬ 
inson. 

The  Statesman’s  rebuttal  to  this  mea¬ 
sure  was  explained  in  an  editorial  a  week 
ago:  “The  Statesman’s  editorials  rep¬ 
resent  the  opinions  of  a  seven-member 
editorial  board,  not  just  the  writer.  We 
have  explained  that  they  are  the  opinions 
of  the  newspaper,  that  the  Statesman  has 
done  it  this  way  for  110  years.  We  have 
expressed  that  space  is  available  for  peo¬ 
ple  who  disagree  to  reply.  We  also  said 
that  the  bill  is  at  odds  with  the  First 
Amendment,  U.S.  Constitution.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  is  not  supposed  to  tell  the  press 
what  it  prints  and  how  to  print  it.” 

Robinson  also  pointed  out  that  the 
Statesman’s  editorial  said  this  bill  would 
prevent  Idaho  papers  from  reprinting  edi¬ 
torials  from  papers  outside  of  Idaho  if 
they  are  not  signed. 

A  similar  bill  was  ruled  unconstitution¬ 
al  in  Maine  on  June  14,  1973,  after  the 
court  had  been  asked  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  an  opinion  on  the  bill, 
(E&P,  June  23, 1973). 


Ad  parade 

This  year’s  “Parade  of  Progress” 
feature  in  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Regis¬ 
ter  was  made  up  of  1-inch  advertise¬ 
ments,  each  with  border,  arranged  in  nine 
columns.  The  third  oldest  firm  of  the  153 
advertising  w’as  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune  Co.  which  indicated  1849  as  a 
founding  date. 
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NobcK^  said  it  was  going  to  be  easy. 
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The  men  who  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence 
knew  the  heavy  responsibilities  that 
came  with  independence.  Each  one 
was  aware  of  the  dangers  and 


hardships  that  lay  ahead,  as  they 


signed.  It  was  not  a  time  for 


sunshine  patriots  then.  It  is  not  a 


time  for  sunshine  patriots  now. 


Democracy  has  never  been, 
and  never  will  be,  an  easy  form  of 
government  to  live  under,  because 
it  is  a  government  of  the  people. 

As  such,  it  makes  each  of  us 
responsible  for  the  way  the 
government  works.  If  a  crisis 
develops,  if  the  system  falters,  each 
of  us  shares  in  the  blame. 

In  times  like  this,  the  role  of 
the  newspaper  becomes  even  more 
important  to  the  democratic 
process.  It  is  not  our  job  to  just 
report  the  news.  We  must  reveal 
everything  you  need  to  know  to 
understand  the  news.  It  is  not  our 
job  to  make  judgments  for  you. 

We  must  give  you  all  the  facts  you 
need  to  make  the  right  judgments 
for  yourself.  As  responsible 
journalists,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
inform  you  — fully,  accurately  and 
honestly.  As  responsible  citizens, 
you  have  an  obligation  to  use 
that  information. 

Our  country  was  born  in  a  time 
of  crisis.  We  have  lived  through 
dangerously  troubled  times 
throughout  our  history.  If  the 
democratic  system  fails,  it  will  not 
be  a  crisis  that  kills  it.  It  will  be 
the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the 
people.  As  Thomas  Paine  said, 
“Those  who  expect  to  reap  the 
blessings  of  freedom  must  undergo 
the  fatigue  of  supporting  it” 
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Charles  E.  Hoskins,  who  joined  the 
circulation  staff  of  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.) 
Tribune-Star  in  1963  from  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  Star-News — named  circulation  director, 
succeeding  John  Melosch,  who  retired. 

«  * 

Robert  W.  Morgan  jr.,  a  news  editor 
at  the  Boston  Globe  (1951-1959),  who 
turned  to  sociology  and  anthropology — 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  medical 
sociology  at  the  School  of  Public  Health 
at  Harvard. 

*  *  * 

John  R.  Cauley,  a  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Kansas  City  Star  for 
21  years,  will  retire  May  1.  He  has  worked 
for  the  Star  38  years  and  has  reached 
mandatory  retirement  age. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

David  A.  Gibson,  on  editorial  staff, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  since  1950 — 
named  business  editor. 

*  *  * 

Dean  W.  Howard,  for  the  past  eight 
years  circulation  manager  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ind.)  Republic — named  publisher  of 
the  Oberlin  (Ohio)  News-Tribune,  a  week¬ 
ly  edited  by  State  Rep.  Don  J.  Pease 
(D-Oberlin). 

«  *  * 

Thomas  S.  Jenks,  former  city  editor  of 
the  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette — to  editor  of 
the  Corvallis  (Ore.)  Gazette-Times.  T, 
Michael  Bradley,  with  the  G-T  for  27 
years — promoted  to  chief  staff  writer. 
Robert  Dowless — promoted  to  ad  man¬ 
ager. 

«  ♦  * 

Cora  Gangware,  daughter  of  Salem, 


news-people 


Ore.  newsman  Robert  Gangware — named 
women’s  editor  of  the  McMinnville  (Ore.) 
News-Register. 

*  *  * 

Barrie  Hartman — promoted  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
Guard,  succeeding  William  Wasmann, 
who  resigned  for  health  reasons.  Doug 
Bates,  former  copy  editor — to  news 
editor. 

*  *  * 

William  Peake,  formerly  circulation 
manager  of  the  Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News 
— joined  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise 
and  Journal  as  city  circulation  director. 

*  If  * 

Vern  Zastrow — promoted  from  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  to  advertising 
director  of  the  Houston  Chronicle. 

*  * 

Barrett  Shelton  jr.,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Decatur  Daily — elected  president  of 
the  Alabajna  Press  Association.  H.  Shel¬ 
ton  Prince  jr.,  publisher  of  the  Jasper 
Daily  Mountain  Eagle — elected  president 
of  Alabama  Press  Association  Journalism 
Foundation. 

*  * 

Phil  Wilson,  retail  ad  director  of  the 
Middlesboro  (Tenn.)  Daily  News,  has 
been  named  president-publisher  of  the 
Claiborne  (Tenn.)  Progress,  replacing 
James  Stapleton,  who  has  been  named 
to  a  similar  post  at  the  Hazard  (Ky.) 
Herald.  Both  are  in  the  Worrell  group. 


Dick  Fowler  has  been  promoted  from 
advertising  manager  to  assistant  to  pub¬ 
lisher  Walter  C.  Taylor  of  the  Newport 
(Ore.)  News-Times.  Betty  Giles  has 
been  named  advertising  manager. 

«  «  * 

Michael  McKay,  reporter-photographer 
for  the  Poteau  (Okla.)  News  and  Sun — 
named  by  Oklahoma  Press  Assn,  and 
University  of  Oklahoma  journalism  school 
to  staff  of  state  Capitol  News  Bureau. 
*  *  * 

Bob  Preston,  former  managing  editor 
of  the  Naples  (Fla.)  Daily  News — named 
systems  editor  of  Today,  Cocoa,  Fla.  and 
will  coordinate  new  processes  of  news 
production.  Dave  Larimer,  copy  editor  on 
the  national  news  desk-named  assistant 
news  editor,  succeeding  Preston.  Jerry 
Forney,  previously  with  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  for  3^^  years — named  news  art 
director  of  Today. 

*  *  * 

Dennis  Holder,  investigative  reporter 
for  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  has  become 
an  investigator  in  a  state  project  designed 
to  improve  the  court  system.  Before  join¬ 
ing  the  Herald  staff  he  had  worked  for 
Dunn  and  Bradstreet. 

*  *  * 

Rich  Ashburn,  star  ballplayer  for  the 
Philadelphia  Phillies — joined  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  as  a  twice  weekly  base¬ 
ball  columnist.  For  the  past  11  years,  he 
has  been  a  play-by-play  announcer  of 
Phils’  games. 


In  reference  to  newspaper 
salesmen,  it  was  stated,  “Locating 
and  covering  the  key  decision  points 
at  the  various  client  and  agency 
levels  is  not  easy.  And  it’s  getting 
more  difficult  all  the  time ...  for 
effective  and  efficient  selling.’’* 


!  Elizareth  Roberts,  assistant  city  edi- 
I  tor  of  the  Alexandria  (La.)  Daily  Town 
Talk — elected  president  of  Louisiana  Press 
Women. 

*  «  * 

Robert  Holdsworth  and  Dann  B. 
Lewis  have  joined  Gordon  Wahls  Com¬ 
pany,  personnel  recruiters  for  the  print¬ 
ing,  newspaper,  and  related  industries,  as 
executive  search  consultants. 

«  *  « 

Election  results  of  the  Southern  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers  Association  are ; 
C.  C.  Mulholland,  Durham  (N.C.)  Her¬ 
ald-Sun,  elected  president;  George  0.  Var- 
!  NER,  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News,  first 
;  vicepresident;  Harlan  H.  Phillips,  Ma¬ 
con  (Ga.)  Telegraph  &  News,  second  vice- 
president;  George  Spaulding,  Austin 
(Tex.)  American-Statesman,  secretary- 
treasurer. 


‘American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  {4A's)  Newspaper  Committee  Presentation 
Before  INAE  1974  Convention 
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in  the  news 


SINGLED  OUT — ^The  Los  Angeles  Trial  Lawyers 
Association  singled  out  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
to  receive  the  group's  Silver  Anniversary  Media 
Award  in  recognition  of  continuing  service  pro¬ 
tection.  Frank  Haven,  managing  editor  of  the 
Times  (left)  accepted  the  award  from  Sanford 
M.  Gage,  outgoing  LATLA  president. 


Luke  Feck,  news  editor  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Oh.)  Enquirer — named  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  to  succeed  Jesse  R.  Shaffer, 
JR,,  who  has  resigned  for  personal  reasons. 
Feck  has  been  with  the  paper  since  1956. 
*  «  « 

M.  L.  Stein,  chairman  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  department  of  New  York  University 
— named  chairman  of  the  department  of 
journalism  at  California  State  University. 
He  succeeds  acting  chairman  Robert 

Wells,  who  will  remain  on  the  faculty. 

m  m  M 

Robert  T.  Ryder,  former  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Everett  (Wash.) 
Herald — to  director  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Today  papers. 

*  «  * 

Michael  J.  Buckley,  editor  and  in¬ 
vestigative  reporter  for  the  Seattle 

(Wash.)  Poet-Intelligencer — to  managing 
editor  of  the  Seattle  Suburban  Publica¬ 
tions.  Walter  D.  George — to  director  of 
of  operations  fof  the  Seattle  group. 

«  *  « 

William  M.  Ringle  has  been  promoted 
to  chief  correspondent  for  the  Gannett 
News  Service  Washington  Bureau.  He 
was  a  reporter  and  editor  with  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Group  at  Rochester,  Saratoga,  and 
Albany,  N.Y.  for  15  years  before  going 
to  the  Washington  Bureau  in  1966. 

♦  *  • 

Malcolm  W.  Applegate,  editor  of  the 
Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal— ^named  publisher 
of  the  paper,  succeeding  Paul  Miller  II, 
who  was  named  publisher  of  the  Courier- 
News  in  Bridgewater,  N.J. 

*  »  ♦ 

David  R.  Ferro,  Jr.,  advertising  staff 
member  of  the  Huntington  (W.Va.)  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. — to  advertising  director  of 
the  Pacific  Daily  News  and  Pacific  Date¬ 
line,  dailies  in  Guam. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Fetsch,  assistant  circulation 
manager  of  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald 
and  News-Tribune — named  circulation  di¬ 
rector  to  succeed  Elwin  Doe,  who  is  re¬ 
tiring  after  48  years  with  the  papers. 


Richard  Christiansen,  former  editor 
of  Chicagoan  magazine,  to  critic-at-large 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Christian¬ 
sen  left  the  News  last  spring  to  join 
Chicagoan. 

*  *  * 

Luke  Feck,  from  news  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  (0.)  Enquirer  to  managing 
editor.  He  succeeds  Jesse  Shaffer,  who 
resigned. 

*  * 

James  G.  Allen  has  joined  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  as  classified  advertising 
manager,  having  previously  served  as  as¬ 
sistant  classified  advertising  manager  of 
the  Detroit  News.  David  Dozier,  formerly 
classified  advertising  director  of  the 
Dallas  paper,  has  been  named  manager, 
sales  development.  This  information  ap¬ 
peared  incorrectly  in  the  February  23 
issue  of  E  &  P. 

♦  •  * 

Bruce  Brown,  general  manager  of  the 
Kankakee  (Ill.)  Daily  and  Sunday  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  retired  after  45  years  with  the 
paper.  Robert  L.  Moyer,  director  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  Small  Newspapers,  will  re¬ 
place  Brown.  Moyer  was  formerly  pro¬ 
duction  manager  and  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times. 
*  ♦  ♦ 

Michael  Grant  has  been  named  tennis 
reporter  for  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union. 
He  replaces  the  late  Dave  Gallup. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Thomas  P.  Curtis,  editorial  cartoonist 
for  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  has  received 
an  award  from  the  Freedoms  Foundation 
at  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  for  a  cartoon  en¬ 
titled  “Always  Remember  That  Freedom 
Never  Comes  Free.”  Curtis  has  won  this 
award  three  times  in  the  past  four  years. 
«  «  * 

Kenneth  Echard,  former  city  editor 

of  the  Oxnard  (Cal.)  Press-Courier,  has 

been  named  media  relations  director  of 
the  California  Real  Estate  Association. 

«  ♦  « 

Paul  Rosenfield  has  been  named  con¬ 
tributing  editor  of  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald.  This  promotion  appeared  incor¬ 
rectly  in  the  January  26  issue  of  E  &  P. 
*  *  « 

Carl  A.  Skiff — to  editor  of  Empire 
Magazine,  Sunday  rotogravure  magazine 
of  the  Denver  Post.  He  succeeds  Bill 


Frank  S.  Visgatis — to  city  news  staff 
of  the  Woonsocket  (R.I.)  Call.  Herbert 
J.  O’Connor,  formerly  with  the  Milford 
(Mass.)  News,  replaces  Visgatis  on  the 
suburban  staff. 

*  *  * 

Sara  Giovanitti — appointed  art  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
and  Lyle  Boone — to  associate  art  director. 

«  «  * 

William  J.  McDonald,  assistant  op¬ 
erations  manager  of  the  New  York  News 
— promoted  to  circulation  operations  man¬ 
ager. 

«  «  ♦ 

Harold  A.  Schwartz,  vicepresident  and 
circulation  director  of  Newspapers,  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
Sentinel,  has  been  awarded  the  Marquette 
University  College  of  Journalism  By- 
Line  Award  for  1974.  The  award  is 
presented  in  recognition  of  outstanding 
Marquette  journalism  alumni. 

*  «  « 

Les  Buhasz,  editor  of  the  Calgary 
(Alta.)  Albertan's  Business  Report — pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor,  succeeding  Tom 
Moore,  who  is  retiring  after  43  years  with 
the  paper. 

*  *  * 

Don  Waddington  of  Branham/News¬ 
paper  Sales  Dallas  office — promoted  to 
assistant  Southern  regional  manager,  and 
Leonard  Bolton  has  been  named  Atlanta 
office  manager. 

*  ♦  * 

Ross  M.  Hagen  has  joined  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bar  Association’s  Division  of  Com¬ 
munications  as  assistant  staff  director- 
press  relations.  An  AP  newsman  for  17 
years,  he  was  most  recently  a  creative 
specialist  with  Massey-Ferguson,  Inc. 

*  ♦ 

Jim  Story,  assistant  retail  manager  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  News  and  Observer 
— promoted  to  classified  sales  development 
manager. 

*  *  * 

Advertising  staff  promotions  at  the 
Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle  are: 
William  R.  Derby — to  retail  advertising 
manager,  and  Ronald  Privette — to  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager.  They  were 
previously  members  of  the  advertising 
staff. 

*  * 

Tom  Johnson,  executive  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Times-Herald  —  named  one  of 
America’s  10  outstanding  men  for  1974 
by  the  U.S.  Jaycees. 


Hosokawa. 
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Promotion _  By  George  Wilt 

ENERGY:  THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE 


When  you  publish  a  newspaper  named 
the  Light,  the  energy  crisis  opens  the  door 
to  all  kinds  of  possibilities  for  promotion 
and  public  service  programs. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  started  to  feel  the 
energy  shortage  early  last  summer,  when 
the  natural  gas  supply  used  to  generate 
electricity  was  drastically  curtailed,  for¬ 
cing  businesses  and  homes  alike  to  turn 
up  the  thermostats  on  their  air  condition¬ 
ers. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the 
shortage  would  continue,  the  San  Antonio 
Light  decided  to  mount  a  campaign  in¬ 
volving  all  citizens  in  energy  conserva¬ 
tion.  What  better  and  simpler  way  than  to 
remind  everyone  to  turn  off  lights? 

“Turn  off  the  light,”  however,  had  neg¬ 
ative  implications — not  exactly  the  idea 
the  San  Antonio  Light  wanted  to  plant  in 
everyone’s  mind.  To  give  the  idea  a  posi¬ 
tive  connotation,  the  concept  of  a  “Light 
Brigade”  was  developed. 

Readers  were  invited  to  join  the  Light 
Brigade  by  signing  a  pledge  to  turn  off 
lights  not  in  use.  The  two-by-six  inch 
pledge  form  ran  daily  in  the  Light,  usual¬ 
ly  accompanying  a  news  story. 

Copy  on  the  form  read:  “Please  enlist 
me  in  the  Light  Brigade.  I  Pledge  to 
conserve  energy  by  turning  off  the  lights 
when  they  are  not  in  use.”  Under  the 
blank  for  the  pledger’s  name  was  the  line, 
in  parentheses:  “A  concerned  American 
conserving  energy.” 

Readers  who  sent  in  pledges  had  their 
names  published  in  the  Light.  They  also 
received  a  colorful  sticker  in  red,  white 
and  blue  shield  motif  with  copy  reading: 
“I  have  joined  the  Light  Brigade.  I  turn 
out  the  lights  when  not  in  use.”  Recipients 
w’ere  encouraged  to  display  them  on  their 
front  doors  or  on  the  rear  window  of  their 
automobiles. 

Stories  ran  daily,  beginning  December  9 
and  continuing  through  early  January.  In 
spite  of  the  busy  Christmas  season,  read¬ 
ers  by  the  thousands  responded.  Many 
lists  of  names  were  received  from  entire 
schools.  Randolph  Air  Base  sent  in  names 
from  an  entire  training  squadron  which 
wanted  to  enroll. 

Names  were  set  in  agate  and  ran  daily 
in  editorial  space.  The  original  supply  of 
10,000  stickers  was  exhausted  within  two 
and  a  half  weeks.  In  January,  a  full  page 
proinotion  ad  marked  the  end  of  the  pro- 


I  HAVE  JOINED 


BRteADEi 


I  TURN  OUT  LIGHTS 
WHEN  NOT  IN  USE 


Window  shields 

motion  by  running  166  column  inches  of 
names  in  agate  type. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  promotion 
ceased  after  January  4,  pledges  are  still 
coming  in,  and  more  than  half  of  the 
second  printing  of  stickers  has  been 
mailed  out. 

Although  the  Light  can’t  claim  the  en¬ 
tire  credit,  San  Antonio’s  supply  of  elec¬ 
tricity  has  been  reduced  by  up  to  15  per¬ 
cent  this  winter. 

*  *  * 

VALENTINE  MESSAGES— For  the 
second  straight  year,  the  Indianapolis 
News  ran  a  section  of  valentine  messages 
in  the  classified  section.  The  number  of 
messages  more  than  doubled  from  147  in 
1973  to  318  this  year.  A  news  story  on 
page  one  carrying  the  overline  “Love 
Darts”  called  reader  attention  to  the  ads 
on  an  inside  page,  and  quoted  humorous 
copy  from  several  insertions.  A  red-and- 
black  valentine  art  illustration  appeared 
above  the  fold.  Each  of  the  individual  ads 
in  the  classified  section  carried  an  arrow’- 
pierced  heart  along  with  the  brief  text. 

The  “Want  Ad  Kiss”  insertions  were 
promoted  with  in-paper  ads,  that  included 
rates,  and  announced  that  “we  can’t  take 
phone  messages  or  bill  you  at  the  special 
rates.”  Four  lines,  up  to  15  words,  cost 
$3;  on  up  to  20-line,  75-word  messages  for 
$15. 


How  to  protect  yourself  against 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

Figure  out  what  you  could  afford  to  lose,  and  let  us 
insure  you  against  judgments  over  that  amount 
We  re  experts  in  the  fields  of  libel,  slander,  piracy, 
invasion  of  privacy  and  copyright  We  have  5  U.S 
offices  so  we  re  instantly  available  for  consultation 
in  time  of  trouble  Drop  us  a  line,  and  get  full 
details  from  our  nearest  office  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th.  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  64105.  Other  U.S.  offices:  New  York, 

San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta.  Houston. 
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We  Ve  going  to  be  90 

Editor  &  Publisher  will  mark  its  90th 
birthday  with  the  issue  of  March  23.  E&P 
traces  its  history  back  to  the  founding  of 
The  Journalist,  March  22,  1884,  and  is  the 
only  weekly  newsmagazine  serving  the 
new’spaper  field. 


Injunction  against  closed  < 
meetings  won  by  daily 

An  afternoon  Connecticut  daily  newspa¬ 
per  has  triumphed  in  what  is  labeled  the 
initial  round  of  a  continuing  campaign  to 
keep  a  town  council’s  meetings  open  to  the 
public. 

Legal  counsel  for  the  Journal-Inquirer, 
Vernon,  and  the  town  of  Enfield,  have 
agreed  in  Hartford  County  Superior 
Court  that  all  town  council  meetings — 
including  so-called  “work  sessions” — are 
to  be  kept  open,  pending  final  resolvement 
in  the  Journal-Inquirer’s  suit  against  the 
town  council. 

Moreover,  the  opposing  barristers  were 
agreed  that  the  claim  for  a  temporary 
injunction,  that  would  prohibit  the  town 
council  from  conducting  closed  sessions 
without  voting  on  the  matter,  would  be 
dropped. 

The  newspaper’s  request  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  injunction,  however,  is  to  be  contin¬ 
ued,  pending  a  hearing  by  a  state  referee 
early  this  spring,  under  the  agreement 
newly-reached  in  the  superior  court  before 
Judge  Leo  Parskey. 

The  J-I’s  dispute  with  the  fast-growing 
northern  Connecticut  community  erupted 
January  7  after  J-I  reporter  Dennis 
Hogan  was  charged  with  “disorderly  con¬ 
duct”  when  refusing  to  leave  a  town  coun¬ 
cil  “work  session.” 

Mayor  Frank  Mancuso  defended  the 
town  council,  contending  that  the  “work 
session”  in  question  had  only  involved  “le¬ 
gal  matters.” 

Under  the  agreement  newly-reached, 
the  J-I  has  dropped  a  request  for  “appro¬ 
priate”  money  damages  to  be  paid  by  the 
town  of  Enfield. 

• 

Paper  from  sugar 
rescues  La.  Daily 

Paper  made  from  bagasse,  the  fiber  that 
is  left  after  the  juice  is  squeezed  from 
sugar  cane,  saved  a  Louisiana  daily  news¬ 
paper  recently,  when  current  newsprint 
shortages  became  worse. 

Readers  of  the  Houma  (La.)  Daily 
Coiirier,  with  an  evening  circulation  of 
12,805,  received  several  editions  printed 
on  bagasse  paper  from  the  Valentine  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company  at  Lockport.  Valen¬ 
tine  a  part  of  Litton  Industries  is  the  only 
mill  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States, 
although  there  are  39  operating  mills 
worldwide. 

The  Valentine  Pulp  and  Paper  Compa¬ 
ny  began  doing  research  on  bagasse  paper 
some  twenty  years  ago.  The  program  has 
had  numerous  implications  for  the  pub¬ 
lishing,  printing,  lumber  and  sugar  busi¬ 
nesses. 
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Next  time  someone  claims  to  have  a 
photopolymer  plate  system  to  match 
ours,  hand  him  this  ad.  And  a  pencil. 


•  Line  areas  have  a  relief  depth  of  .028!'  Halftone  high¬ 
light  areas  range  from  .007"  to  .012"  and  the  shadow 
areas  are  .003!'  Aluminum  base  is  .012"  and  total  plate 
thickness  is  .040!' 

•  Outstanding  halftone  reproduction  quality. 

•  Over  1,000,000  direct  printing  impressions  have  been 
made  without  any  discernible  wear. 

•  Excellent  pattern  plate  reproduction. 

•  NAPP  plates  are  used  directly  from  the  package.  No 
in-plant  manufacturing. 

•  Consistent  plate  quality  eliminates  waste  of  time  and 
materials. 

•  No  refrigeration  required  in  transit  or  storage. 

•  Excellent  shelf  life  with  9-month  guarantee. 

•  The  working  environment  is  pollution  free.  Uses  only 
plain  water  for  washout.  No  caustics.  No  alcohol. 

•  No  solid  waste  disposal. 

•  Basic  processing  system  costs  less  than  $15,000.  An 
automatic  system  Is  available  for  under  $55,000. 

•  Operation  of  processing  equipment  requires  only 
minimal  training.  Very  low  maintenance  required  on 
equipment. 

•  NAPP  plates  and  equipment  manufactured  in  U.S. 
under  strict  quality  control. 

•  Full  training  and  technical  support  provided  by  NAPP. 


NAPP 

SYSTEMS  (USA)  INC. 

For  further  information  contact: 

NAPP  SYSTEMS  (USA)  Inc.,  360  South  Pacific,  San  Marcos,  Ca  92069  (714)  744-4387 


Regional  office:  124  East  2nd  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa  52801  (319)  383-2280 


Facsimile  test 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


and  have  yet  to  be  solved. 

Pictures  on  the  pages  coming  off  the 
receiver  at  the  Imperial  Hotel  looked 
rather  sub-standard,  but  the  printed  page 
is  clear,  contrasty  and  easy  to  read. 

The  receiver  has  keys  for  the  selection 
of  a  particular  page.  Thus,  the  recipient 
may  choose  sport  rather  than  home  news, 
etc.  However  as  only  one  transmitter  is  in 
use  at  the  nearby  Asahi  Shimbun  offices 
for  this  e.xperimental  project,  the  selector 
keys  on  the  receiver  are  locked.  Normally, 
only  the  front  page  is  transmitted,  copies 
of  the  full  paper  being  on  sale  elsewhere 
in  the  hotel  lobby. 

The  expense,  even  of  this  first  modest 
experimental  transmission,  has  been  con¬ 
siderable. 

Ogawa  said  it  was  considered  worth¬ 
while  because  it  had  helped  Asahi  Shim- 
bun  officials  to  gauge  public  reaction. 
Guests  at  the  Imperial  Hotel  had  been 
invited  to  submit  their  comments  and  gen¬ 
erally  the  reaction  was  favorable. 

He  said  he  did  not  believe  the  telenews¬ 
paper  would  entirely  replace  conventional 
newspapers,  though  it  could  well  change 
their  basic  appearance.  For  instance, 
morning  and  evening  editions  might  carry 
mainly  feature  news  and  less  perishable 
items,  while  the  hottest  news  came  over 
on  the  facsimile  receivers  installed  in 
homes. 

It  would  benefit  sports  fans  by  giving 
faster,  fuller  coverage  of  major  and  com¬ 
paratively  minor  events.  It  could  help  the 
housewife  by  providing  shopping  news 
and  recipes. 

It  could  supplement  tv  programs  rather 
than  replace  them.  For  example,  a  cooking 
demonstration  would  be  remembered  bet¬ 
ter  if  the  appropriate  recipe  was  printed 
out  on  the  facsimile  receiver  integrated  in 
the  tv  console.  Such  an  integrated  unit  is 
already  in  existence.  Matsushita  Electric 
(National)  have  built  a  prototype  in 
which  the  telenews  sheet  is  issued  from  a 
slit  next  to  the  tv  screen. 

The  coming  of  facsimile  newspapers 
will  be  of  especial  significance  to  the 
Japanese  press  with  its  vast  distribution 
problems.  Asahi  Shimbun  currently  bears 
the  enormous  cost  and  inconvenience  of 
distributing  6,568,242  morning  and  4,306,- 
100  evening  editions  across  Japan. 

Six  thousand  delivery  boys  and  5,500 
agents  assist.  In  Hokkaido,  the  northern¬ 
most  of  Japan’s  three  principal  islands, 
printing  is  already  handled  by  a  facsimile 
process,  though  not  the  telenewspaper 
type  of  operation  referred  to  earlier  in 
this  article.  Instead  copies  of  each  page 
are  sent  by  wire  and  received  as  negative 
then  used  for  the  making  of  plates. 

Japan’s  two  other  leading  dailies — 
Mainichi  and  Yomiuri — both  had  tele¬ 
newspaper  projects  and  displayed  them 
at  EXPO  70.  But  they  are  not  now  in  the 
running. 

Asahi  Shimbun  and  Toshiba  therefore 
hold  the  baby  alone.  It  is  proving  an 
expensive  one  to  feed,  but  once  it’s  out  of 
diapers  the  telenewspaper  is  likely  to 
grow  fast. 


Show  girl  wins 
settlement  for 
column  mistake 

By  Carla  M.  Rupp 

A  one-paragraph,  gossip-type  item  in 
the  “People”  section  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  has  caused 
its  editor  “continued  grief”  said  his  attor¬ 
ney. 

February  6,  the  newspaper  was  ordered 
to  pay  $800,000  in  libel  damages  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  L.  Brewer,  who  claimed 
the  item,  followed  by  a  correction  eight 
months  later,  injured  their  reputation,  im¬ 
plying  infidelity. 

The  verdict  was  handed  down  in  a  fed¬ 
eral  court  in  Vicksburg,  Miss,  ’fhe  Brew¬ 
ers,  local  celebrities  of  sorts,  had  asked 
for  $1  million. 

In  a  hearing  Friday  (Feb.  22)  on  a 
motion  for  a  new  trial,  Frank  Everett  Jr., 
the  newspaper’s  Vicksburg  attorney,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  view  the  $800,000  damages 
are  “grossly  excessive,  if  any  at  all  are 
needed.” 

The  item  in  question  said  that  Anita 
Wood,  a  local  celebrity,  was  visiting  Elvis 
Presley  in  Las  Vegas  “for  what  appeared 
to  be  a  ‘reunion  of  two  old  friends’.”  It 
closed  with  “Miss  Wood  is  divorced  from 
former  Ole  Miss  football  star  Johnny 
Brewer.” 

John  W.  Prewitt,  the  Brewer’s  attorney 
of  Vicksburg,  said  Mrs.  Brewer’s  mother 
called  her  from  Jackson,  Tenn.,  after  she 
noticed  the  item  in  the  September  8  pa¬ 
per. 

Two  errors  were  evident,  said  Prewitt. 
First,  Anita  Wood  Brewer,  who  received  a 
lot  of  publicity  in  the  late  1950’s  as  “El¬ 
vis’  No.  1  girl”  had  said  in  federal  court 
the  last  time  she  saw  Presley  was  four 
years  ago  in  Las  Vegas  with  her  husband 
and  three  children. 

Then,  said  Prewitt,  the  couple,  married 
in  1964,  was  not  divorced. 

So,  in  light  of  a  retraction  statute  in 
Mississippi,  the  Brewers  filed  a  suit  in 
district  court  within  a  month  after  the 
item  appeared  and  “the  newspaper  didn’t 
do  anything,”  said  Prewitt. 

After  the  Memphis  Publishing  Co.  w’as 
given  notice  to  retract,  the  Commercial 
Appeal  published  a  one-paragraph  correc¬ 
tion,  stating  that  the  alleged  visit  with 
Presley  “apparently  was  a  case  of  mistak¬ 
en  identity,”  and  that  the  couple  were  not 
divorced. 

In  a  telephone  interview  with  Editor  & 
Publisher,  Hanna  was  hesitant  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  libel  case  since  it’s  still  pend¬ 
ing  in  court.  However,  he  said  he  feels  the 
newspaper  had  a  good  case  for  a  new  trial. 

“We  most  certainly  do  not  feel  the 
$800,000  judgment  w^as  fair,  or  even  jus¬ 
tified.  And  we’ll  fight  it  clear  up  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  if  we  have  to,”  said  Han¬ 
na. 

The  jury  under  Dist.  Judge  Harold  Coy 
awarded  $400,000  to  Mrs.  Brewer  and 
$400,000  to  her  husband,  former  lineback¬ 
er  for  the  Cleveland  Browns,  the  New 
Orleans  Saints  and  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  football  team. 


Testimony  had  brought  out,  said  Han¬ 
na,  that  the  couple  had  been  separated 
more  than  once.  But  to  date,  they  are  still 
living  together  in  Ocean  Springs,  Miss., 
w’here  Brewer  is  in  real  estate. 

Attorney  Everett  said  if  a  new  trial  is 
not  granted,  he  would  take  the  appeal  to 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  New  Or¬ 
leans. 

The  Brewers,  said  Prewitt,  feel  the  cor¬ 
rection  “was  as  libelous  as  the  original 
item.” 

They  do  not,  said  Prewitt,  believe  the 
correction  w'as  “full  and  complete.” 

But  the  newspaper,  according  to  Ev¬ 
erett,  contends  the  correction  was  in  good 
faith. 

According  to  court  testimony,  the  report¬ 
er  who  wrote  the  item  talked  with  his 
sister  who  lives  in  Las  Vegas.  The  sister, 
it  was  revealed,  told  the  reporter  a  sales 
clerk  in  a  hotel  in  Las  Vegas  had  told  her 
an  Anita  Wood  was  in  there  during  the 
week,  the  same  period  Presley  w'as  enter¬ 
taining  in  the  city. 

It  W’as  an  honest  mistake,  contends  the 
newspaper. 

The  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  was  one 
of  Mrs.  Brewer’s  sponsors  in  her  victory 
in  the  Hollywood  Star  Hunt  a  number  of 
years  back.  The  paper  did  features  on 
her.  She  gained  a  small  movie  role  and 
contract. 

She  has  also  appeared  on  the  Jack  Paar 
Show’,  the  Andy  Williams  Show  and  had 
been  co-hostess  on  a  WHBQ-TV  “Dance 
Party”  program. 

• 

Tal-Star  sold 
to  computer 
firm  in  Calif. 

General  Automation  Inc.,  Anaheim,  Cal¬ 
if.,  has  reached  an  agreement  for  the 
purchase  of  the  capital  stock  and  business 
operations  of  Tal-Star  Computer  Systems, 
Inc. 

The  agreement  is  for  an  undisclosed 
amount  of  cash  and  General  Automation 
common  stock. 

The  Washington  Star  Communications, 
Inc.,  parent  company  of  the  Washington 
Star-News,  owned  81  percent  interest  in 
Tal-Star  Computer  Systems. 

Robert  Smallacombe,  president  of  Tal- 
Star  said,  “this  agreement  will  enable  our 
organization  to  achieve  a  number  of  our 
long  range  goals  by  having  General  Auto¬ 
mation’s  resources  and  engineering  capa¬ 
bilities.” 

Tal-Star  w’as  formed  in  1969  by  Talcott 
National  Corporation  and  The  Evening 
Star  Newspaper  Co.,  of  Washingrton  D.C., 
to  sell  computer  automated  typesetting 
systems  to  the  new’spaper  industry.  Tal- 
Star  has  made  an  impact  on  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  with  the  installation  of  a 
number  of  systems  encompassing  their 
software  and  computer  hardware  con¬ 
cepts. 

General  Automation  has  had  a  close 
w’orking  relationship  with  Tal-Star  for 
the  past  four  years.  During  this  period 
General  Automation  has  supplied  com¬ 
ponents  and  their  basic  minicomputer  for 
the  systems  hardware. 
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Harris  2200  -  the  electronic  ad  maker. 


You  know  the  problem.  You  can’t  be  sure  the  type 
really  fits  a  layout  until  after  typesetting  and  paste¬ 
up. 

The  new  Harris  2200  Video  Layout  System  changes 
all  that.  You  can  lay  out,  mark-up,  correct,  justify, 
hyphenate,  and  copy  fit  in  one  controlled  step  on  the 
Harris  2200  video  screen.  Typesetting  codes  are  gener¬ 
ated  automatically.  The  phototypesetter  then  com¬ 
poses  the  complete  ad.  All  text  is  set  in  place — no 
costly  paste-up,  re-setting,  or  re-keyboarding. 

Starting  with  unmarked  ad  copy,  you  create  an 
electronic  image  of  the  ad  by  positioning  copy  ele¬ 


ments  on  the  video  screen.  Point  size,  spacing,  hy¬ 
phenation — all  characteristics  of  the  ad  are  on  the 
screen  and  can  be  changed  as  necessary  to  fit  the 
desired  layout. 

Combined  with  a  Fototronic  TxT  equipped  with  a 
continuous  photographic  paper  processor/ dryer  unit, 
the  Harris  2200  gives  you  a  completely  automated 
typesetting  system. 

Find  out  more  about  the  electronic  ad  maker  by 
writing  Harris- Intertype  Corporation,  Intertype  Divi¬ 
sion,  215  U.  S.  Highway  22,  Watchung,  New  Jersey 
07060. 


HARRIS 

Communications  and 
Information  Handling 


Larger  New  Jersey  section 
in  the  works  at  N.Y.  News 


By  Carla  M.  Rupp 

New  Jersey’s  nine  bedroom  counties 
across  the  Hudson  River  will  be  getting 
enhanced  coverage  in  an  expanded  edition 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

It’s  part  of  a  long-range  plan  to  gain 
additional  circulation  by  covering  specific 
areas. 

Chosen  to  implement  New  Jersey  plan 
is  Jack  Smee,  moved  from  Daily  News 
metropolitan  editor  to  editor/manager  of 
the  New  Jersey  edition  of  the  News. 

“New  York  City’s  backyard  is  growing 
up,  and  we’re  going  out  there  to  service  it 
in  a  more  personal  way,”  said  Smee. 

Newest  project  at  the  News  is  the 
creation  of  the  larger  New  Jersey  oper¬ 
ation  and  setting  up  an  office  in  the  heart 
of  the  state  in  an  effort  to  make  the  new 
edition  more  attuned  to  its  people. 

The  present  Daily  News  logo  will  re¬ 
main  the  same,  with  the  New  Jersey  ear 
in  the  corner.  An  increased  number  of 
pages  will  be  devoted  to  local  New  Jersey 
news. 

The  News  will  still  cover  mostly  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  However,  the 
central  portion — including  Trenton,  the 
state  capHol — will  get  more  coverage  than 
it’s  getting  now. 

“We’ll  still  give  them  (New  Jersey 
readers)  the  big  New  New  York  stories, 
but  we  want  to  put  the  emphasis  on 
what’s  happening  at  home,”  Smee  said  in 
a  discussion  of  recent  developments  at  the 
News. 

The  News’  current  daily  circulation  in 
New  Jersey  is  about  300,000.  Until  recent¬ 
ly  two  pages  had  been  devoted  exclusively 
to  New  Jersey.  The  new  edition  will  in¬ 
crease  to  at  least  ten  pages  of  New  Jersey 
news.  Sunday  Jersey  edition  figures  are 
pinpointed  at  540,000  out  of  a  total  News 
Sunday  circulation  of  three  million. 

Naturally,  Smee  smiled  when  asked 
whether  he  planned  to  double  the  News’ 
present  New  Jersey  circulation  with  the 
added  local  coverage. 

More  modestly,  he  said,  “I  would  hope 
within  a  few  years  time  to  add  substan¬ 
tially  to  our  Jersey  readership.  But  we’ll 
aim  as  high  as  we  can  with  our  produc¬ 
tion.” 

When  a  newspaper’s  circulation  level 
has  reached  a  kind  of  plateau — even  one 
with  a  daily  circulation  of  2,103,363  like 
the  News — it  must  continue  to  eye  its 
surrounding  areas  for  expansion. 

Competition  in  New  Jersey 

A  competition  for  the  News  in  New 
Jersey  is  the  New  York  Times,  which  on 
September  18,  1973,  circulated  to  159,234 
in  New  Jersey,  and  on  Sunday,  September 
9,  1973,  sold  278,420  copies  in  the  state, 
said  A1  Christiansen,  circulation  office 
manager. 

Competition  for  the  News  in  gaining  a 
substantial  circulation  increase  is  the 
Star-Ledger  in  Newark,  with  circulation 
of  356,306  daily  and  approximately  560,- 


696  Sunday.  Daily  circulation  increase  is 
21,087  from  1972  to  1973. 

“A  locally-oriented  paper  won’t  be  hurt 
by  us,”  said  Smee.  “They  do  the  job  for 
their  territory.  Obviously,  we’re  not  going 
to  cover  local  PTA  or  school  board  meet¬ 
ings.” 

In  1972,  circulation  of  the  23  New  Jer¬ 
sey  dailies  was  1,129,421.  Last  year,  the 
figure  rose  by  23,807  to  1,153,228  combined 
circulation. 

Population  of  the  state  in  the  1974  cen¬ 
sus  was  7,684,272,  an  increase  of  7.2  per¬ 
cent  from  the  1970  figure  of  7,168,160. 

Jersey  oflfire 

The  Daily  News  editorial  and  business 
office  in  New  Jersey  will  probably  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Union-Middlesex  County 
area,  said  Smee,  declining  to  be  more  ex¬ 
act. 

The  offices  will  be  able  to  accommodate 
35  to  40  people  in  all  departments.  The 
reporters  won’t  be  in  much,  but  will  be  out 
in  the  field  covering  the  various  cities,  the 
statehouse  and  human  interest  features. 

The  shift  to  the  New  Jersey  site,  said 
Smee,  will  not  be  until  June  or  July.  But 
the  new  crew  has  already  begun  to  func¬ 
tion  at  their  new  assignments  from  the 
New  York  plant. 

New  posts  named 

Smee  revealed  the  new  assignments, 
which  include  Richard  Washauer,  former 
Daily  News  business  writer,  as  his  execu¬ 
tive  assistant;  Rolf  Arend,  New  Jersey 
business  manager  from  News  administra¬ 
tive  assistant;  Peter  Hano,  New  Jersey 
advertising  manager  from  supervisor  in 
the  Long  Island  office. 

Richard  Harknett,  circulation  manager 
for  New  Jersey  from  assistant  city  sales 
manager  at  the  News;  and  Ronald 
Wishart,  New  Jersey  production  manager 
from  assistant  to  production  manager  in 
New  York. 

Key  editorial  role  under  Smee  will  go  to 
Joe  McNamara,  named  New  Jersey  news 
editor.  McNamara  lives  in  Westfield. 

Bob  Henn,  News  deskman,  who  has  al¬ 
ready  been  working  on  the  New'  Jersey 
edition,  will  continue  in  that  capacity. 

The  Daily  News  already  has  eight  re¬ 
porters  scattered  in  different  parts  of 
New  Jersey  covering  the  state  capital  bu¬ 
reau  in  Trenton,  working  out  of  Newark 
and  in  Paterson  and  other  locations. 

New  reporting  assignments  announced 
by  Smee  are  Martin  McLaughlin,  named 
local  New  Jersey  high  school  and  college 
sports  writer,  from  Daily  News  reporter; 
Bruce  Hallett,  reporter  in  New  Jersey, 
formerly  with  country  edition  office  at 
New'  York  News  plant. 

Phil  Wechsler,  w'ho  will  work  out  of 
New'ark  covering  the  U.S.  attorney’s 
office,  formerly  w'ith  the  Associated  Press 
as  state  editor;  and  Neil  Lewis,  who  has 


been  working  in  Trenton  for  The  Record 
of  Hackensack.  Lew'is  will  w'ork  w'ith  John 
McLaughlin,  a  New's  political  columnist 
covering  the  statehouse. 

Martin  McLaughlin  and  Hallett  had 
been  commuting  to  New'  York  from  their 
homes  in  New  Jersey  and  so  are  quite 
familiar  with  situations  that  need  to  be 
covered  in  the  state,  said  Smee. 

Smee  said  he  still  has  several  more 
reporters  to  hire  and  is  interviewing  per¬ 
sons  for  positions  at  the  New  Jersey 
office.  “I’m  getting  a  lot  of  letters  and 
phone  calls,  but  won’t  be  seeing  too  many 
more,”  he  said.  “We’re  also  adding  people 
from  the  inside.” 

He  had  a  note  to  say  on  freelancers: 
“If  anyone  comes  in  w'ith  a  good  story  or 
pictures,  obviously  we  may  use  w'hat  a 
freelancer  brings  in.  But  w'e’re  not  openly 
seeking  them. 

“If  the  freelancer  is  from  another 
new'spaper,  I  might  have  some  reserva¬ 
tions  if  the  other  newspaper  objects,”  he 
added.  The  question  was  brought  up  in 
light  of  the  New’spaper  Guild’s  stand  on 
the  use  of  freelancers. 

Form  of  ropy  transmitting 

Until  now,  most  of  the  New  Jersey  cov¬ 
erage  has  been  handled  out  of  the  New 
York  Daily  New's  office.  When  the  New 
Jersey  editorial  and  business  setup  goes 
into  operation,  the  newspaper  w'ill  still  be 
printed  in  New'  York,  of  course. 

“We  W'ill  set  up  a  form  of  copy  trans¬ 
mission  to  relay  stories  and  pictures  from 
tbe  New'  Jersey  office  to  the  New  York 
plant,”  said  Smee. 

The  distribution  pattern  will  remain  the 
same,  but  Smee  said  the  News  is  studying 
improvements. 

Also  in  the  w'orks  are  all-out  efforts  to 
gain  more  advertising  revenue  in  New 
Jersey,  an  extensive  circulation  campaign 
and  sales  and  promotional  ideas.  The 
New's  W'ill  employ  broadcasting  ads,  bill¬ 
boards  and  cards  in  trains  and  buses  to 
sell  the  people  on  its  expanded  edition. 

Move  in  phases 

“We’ll  expand  in  phases,  just  a  couple 
pages  at  a  time,”  said  Smee,  who  said  the 
pages  will  be  replated. 

“We’ll  take  the  existing  pages  out  of 
New  York,  remove  and  replace  stories 
W'ith  ones  w'e  have  prepared  for  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  yet  w'e’ll  retain  national,  internation¬ 
al  and  standing  feature  columns,”  said 
Smee.  “We  expect  to  be  as  thoroughly 
readable  and  informative  as  w'e  are  in 
New  York.” 

The  idea  of  his  heading  the  new  ex¬ 
panded  operation  developed  over  the  last 
eight  or  nine  months  after  Smee  was 
asked  to  explore  the  prospects  for  the 
New's  in  New  Jersey. 

He  found  an  approximate  15  percent 
growth  in  population  in  the  state  between 
1960  and  1970,  and  that  counties  such  as 
Morris,  Middlesex,  Ocean,  Monmouth  and 
counties  outlying  New  York  City  w'ere 
growing  quite  rapidly. 

“I  found  that  the  New's  hadn’t  been 
covering  the  outlying  areas  much  at  all 
. . .  just  minimal  coverage,”  he  said.  “We’ll 
be  trying  to  cover  these  areas  we  haven’t 
covered  much  in  the  past,”  said  Smee. 
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Pension  fund  series  wins 
top  James  S.  Copley  award 


An  eight-month  investigative  reporting 
job  which  is  expected  to  have  a  lasting 
effect  on  the  welfare  of  pensioners 
throughout  the  nation  has  won  the  top 
James  S.  Copley  Ring  of  Truth  Award  for 
1973. 

The  recipient  is  Jane  Glenn  Haas,  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor  and  a  reporter  for  the 
Daily  Conrier-Newn  of  Elgin,  Ill.  She  was 
announced  February  21  as  the  winner  of 
the  Special  Award  for  Enterprise  Benefit¬ 
ing  .\11  Copley  Newspapers.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  by  Helen  K.  Co¬ 
pley,  chairman  of  the  corporation  publish¬ 
ing  the  Copley  Newspapers,  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  45th  conference  of  executives 
of  the  Copley  Newspapers. 

The  Courier-News  broke  the  story  Jan¬ 
uary  4,  1973,  that  Elgin  National  Indus¬ 
tries  of  New  York  planned  to  liquidate  an 
estimated  $30  million  pension  fund  built 
up  by  the  former  Elgin  National  Watch 
Co.,  which  the  New  York  group  succeed¬ 
ed.  The  liquidating  firm  would  have  ac¬ 
quired  about  $12  million  in  surplus  pen¬ 
sion  funds  if  successful. 

Mrs.  Haas  and  the  Courier-News  ham¬ 
mered  at  the  case  for  eight  months,  pub¬ 
lishing  numerous  articles  and  editorials 
which  were  cited  repeatedly  at  federal 
hearings  and  congressional  sessions. 

The  result  was  a  $5.5  million  settlement 
in  favor  of  the  pensioners,  with  each  re¬ 
ceiving  flat  payments  of  $500  to  $1,000  in 
addition  to  their  pensions. 

The  series  focused  such  attention  on  the 
plight  of  pensioners  that  legislation  which 
has  passed  the  Senate  and  is  before  the 
House  will  prevent  raids  on  over-funded 
pensions  without  compensating  pension¬ 
ers.  Two  amendments  to  the  bill  added  by 
Sen.  .4dlai  Stevenson  III,  (D-Ill.),  are  di¬ 
rectly  related  to  articles  written  by  Mrs. 
Haas. 

Another  investigative  reporting  team 
tied  for  the  second  highest  award,  the 

Tv  newsmen  arrested  for 
using  cameras  in  court 

Two  cameramen  for  KDFW-TV  of  Dal¬ 
las  were  arrested  February  15  in  McKin¬ 
ney,  Tex.  when  they  tried  to  film  a  session 
of  the  Collin  County  Commissioners 
Court. 

The  two  men.  Bob  Phillips  and  Jim 
Carroll,  were  held  in  contempt  of  court  by 
Judge  W.  G.  Proctor  for  refusing  to  com¬ 
ply  with  a  court  order  banning  the  use  of 
cameras  while  court  was  in  session.  Judge 
Proctor  ordered  them  to  pay  a  $25  fine 
immediately,  and  when  they  refused  he 
had  them  arrested. 

The  incident  is  the  first  of  the  new 
Texas  Open  Meeting  Law,  which  went 
into  effect  January,  1974.  Members  of  the 
state  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  have 
said  the  law  gives  the  news  media  the 
right  to  take  pictures  during  court  ses¬ 
sions.  Judge  Tom  Ryan  of  199th  District 
Court  has  set  a  hearing  for  March  2. 


Special  Award  for  Meritorious  Service  to 
a  Copley  Newspaper  Community.  It  went 
to  K.  W.  Lee  and  Larry  Irby,  two  minori¬ 
ty  reporters  for  the  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Union,  for  a  series  of  articles  exposing 
social  injustices  imposed  upon  the  res¬ 
idents  of  an  underprivileged  area  near 
Sacramento.  The  series  caused  alleviation 
of  the  problems  and  contributed  to  the 
construction  of  recreational  areas,  clinics, 
a  free  lunch  program  and  other  benefits. 
(E&P,  Aug.  4,  1973). 

The  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune  tied 


for  the  community  award  on  the  basis  of 
the  accomplishments  of  its  “Action  Line” 
column.  Since  its  inception  in  1971  the 
column  has  received  100,000  requests  for 
help,  including  35,000  letters,  and  has 
published  6,500  items  relataing  to  public 
service. 

The  Wheaton  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal  and 
John  G.  Whyte,  director  of  Community 
services  for  the  Herald-Newn  of  Joliet, 
Ill.,  shared  the  award  for  Outstanding 
Contribution  to  Our  Nation’s  Bicentenni¬ 
al. 

The  awards  were  renamed  this  year  in 
memory  of  James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of 
the  corporation  publishing  the  Copley 
Newspapers  who  conceived  the  awards. 
They  formerly  were  known  as  the  Copley 
Newspapers  Ring  of  Truth  awards.  Co¬ 
pley  died  last  October  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  widow. 


BEACH  SADDLES’  “LOCK-ESY”  SYSTEM 
CUTS  LOCK  UP  TIME  BY  50% 


Throw  away  your  wrenches,  spe¬ 
cial  tools  because  when  you  use 
Beach  Saddles  you  have  a  built- 
in  locking  system  that  works  in 
seconds. 

Fig.  1:  Positive  plate  tension  is 
achieved  by  first  depressing  the 
tension  bar  to  receive  the  plate. 

Fig.  2:  Once  the  plate  is  fitted 
over  the  pins  and  the  “Lock- 
Esy”  Buttons,  it  can  be  tight¬ 
ened  into  position  by  simply 
depressing  the  two  “Lock-Esy” 
Buttons,  with  your  fingers. 

On  short  runs  or  long  ones, 
plates  hold  impression  accuracy 
to  it  .001"  when  they  are 
backed  by  Beach  Saddles.  They 
are  economical  to  buy  and  carry 
a  five  year  unconditional  war¬ 
ranty.  Ask  about  our  special 
trade-in  program. 


Figure : 


Beach  SaciiJIes  are  recommended  by  these 
quality  thin  plate  manufacturers; 

•  Dynaflex  •  Dupont 

•  Napp  •  Richardson 

•  Merigraph  •  A.P.R.  Plates 

•  Nylo  Print 

Our  Saddles  are  being  used  with  the  Letterflex  System.  Check 
Beach  before  you  commit  for  your  saddle  requirements. 

Send  for  complete  details. 

Beach  Manufacturing  Inc. 

Graphic  Arts  Division 

6880A  Oran  Circle,  Buena  Park,  Ca  90621 
Tel:  714-522-2807  /  213-921-7787 
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Ads  showing  unsafe 
practices  studied 
by  ad  review  board 

Advertising  that  shows  pictorial  or 
written  copy  which  borders  on  unsafe 
practices  will  be  critically  examined  by 
the  National  Safety  Council  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Advertising  Review 
Board. 

The  N.\RB,  according  to  the  Safety 
Council,  will  serve  as  a  monitoring,  re¬ 
view  and  reporting  agency  and  will  aim  at 
corrective  measures  for  advertising  that 
fosters  unsafe  practices  through  origi¬ 
nating  advertising  agencies,  sponsors,  and 
publications  or  tv  stations. 

N.\RB  is  affiliated  with  the  Council  of 
Better  Business  Bureaus. 

Print  ads,  sound  tapes  and  film  will  be 
solicited  for  additional  review  from  the 
organizations  whose  advertising  is  found 
to  be  in  question  by  the  review  board  in 
the  Safety  Council’s  new  program  of  con¬ 
sumer  safety  education. 

George  V.  Budrean,  director  of  the 
Safety  Council’s  public  information  de¬ 
partment  said  the  council’s  15,000  mem¬ 
bers,  plus  ad  agencies  and  volunteers  will 
provide  copies  of  questionable  ads  which 
will  be  reviewed  by  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
view  Committee  of  the  Safety  Council. 
This  committee  is  composed  of  Safety 
Council  staff  members  representing 
traffic,  home,  public  and  occupational  safe¬ 
ty  areas. 

Should  a  print  media  ad  or  tv  commer¬ 
cial  tend  to  foster  an  unsafe  practice,  the 
responsible  organization  will  be  notified 
and  asked  for  a  correction,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained.  Failure  to  respond  to  requests 
will  be  cause  for  the  Safety  Council  to 
begin  proceedings  with  the  NARB  and/or 
the  networks’  Broadcast  Standards  and 
Practices  Committee  to  institute  correc¬ 
tive  measures. 

Budrean  said  the  Safety  Council  will 
call  upon  its  members,  to  assist  in  the 
effecti%’e  monitoring  of  .suspect  advertising 
as  part  of  the  reporting  system. 

Ads  showing  people  standing  on  lad¬ 
ders,  passing  autos  on  a  hill  or  curve, 
storing  inflammable  materials  in  unsafe 
places  and  riding  in  vehicles  not  licensed 
to  traverse  public  highways  would  be  the 
type  of  material  coming  under  the  scru¬ 
tiny  of  the  Safety  Council  and  its  cooper¬ 
ating  committees  and  boards. 

• 

Texas  editor  guesses 
cause  of  office  fires 

Two  fires  in  the  offices  of  the  Lone  Star 
(Tex.)  Inquirer,  Hillsboro  weekly,  may 
have  been  started  by  several  “small-time 
hoodlums,”  who  were  upset  over  editorial 
material  about  them,  according  to  editor 
Paul  Coughlin. 

The  blazes  were  kindled  January  21,  in 
a  stairwell  of  the  structure.  Hillsboro 
firemen  extinguished  another  fire  January 
11.  Coughlin  said  the  fires  have  not 
stopped  publication  of  the  weekly  which  is 
printed  in  Corsicana. 


Newsman  helps  others 
live  with  cancer 

Living  for  the  moment,  in  the  present, 
is  the  philosophy  behind  former  newsman 
Orville  Kelly’s  “Make  Today  Count,” 
group  for  terminally  ill  people. 

Kelly,  now  living  in  Burlington,  Iowa, 
received  national  coverage  recently  about 
his  group  on  the  John  Chancellor  NBC 
Nightly  News  tv  program. 

The  idea  for  the  group,  which  has  held 
two  meetings  in  Burlington  and  has  25 
members  including  victims,  family  mem¬ 
bers,  nurses  and  clergy,  was  to  find  a 
better  way  to  live  with  the  situation. 

Kelly  himself,  learned  that  he  had  lym¬ 
phoma,  a  type  of  cancer,  several  months 
ago.  He  felt  that  he  was  receiving  capable 
treatment  but  he  still  went  through  acute 
depression.  Speaking  with  local  clergymen 
and  doctors,  he  felt  that  a  group  effort 
might  be  one  helpful  solution.  Kelly  feels 
that  terminal  patients  do  not  want  sympa¬ 
thy;  they  do  need  to  accept  their  illness 
and  to  accept  the  concept  of  death. 

Before  his  illness,  Kelly  worked  as  a 
reporter  and  city  editor  for  the  Daily 
Gazette  in  Sterling,  Ill.  He  was  also  editor 
of  the  Times  Record,  a  weekly  in  .\ldeo. 
Ill.  and  he  worked  six  months  for  Press 
Publications,  which  puts  out  seven  week¬ 
lies  in  Elmhurst,  Ill. 

Currently  Kelly  is  accepting  speaking 
engagements,  answering  letters  about  his 
group  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

He  said  that  since  the  idea  has  caught 
on,  he  has  had  appearance  requests  from 
CBS  “60  Minutes”  and  the  “Tomorrow” 
show  in  Hollywood.  He  also  said  that  he 
has  done  releases  for  the  wire  services 
and  local  newspapers  on  the  group. 


Newsday  scholarship 
honors  woman  editor 

Xeivsday,  the  Long  Island  newspaper, 
has  established  an  annual  $1,500  scholar¬ 
ship  at  Columbia  University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  in  memory  of  Jac¬ 
queline  Radin,  a  Newsday  editor  who  died 
in  an  accident  last  summer. 

The  Radin  Scholarship  will  be  awarded 
starting  in  the  1974-1975  academic  year  to 
a  woman  planning  a  career  in  journalism 
“who  exemplifies  the  traits  of  humanity 
and  good  spirit  that  made  Jacqueline  Rad¬ 
in  such  an  outstanding  person  and  News- 
day  editor.” 

Mrs.  Radin  was  editor  of  New'sday’s 
Living  pages.  She  drowned  last  July  25 
during  a  vacation  in  France,  while  trying 
to  rescue  her  four-year-old  son,  David, 
who  had  fallen  off  the  houseboat  on  which 
the  Radin  family  was  living.  David  was 
saved  by  another  person. 

In  addition  to  the  tuition  scholarship, 
Newsday  will  also  give  the  recipient  an 
editorial  intern’s  job  for  at  least  eight 
weeks  during  the  summer  prior  to  her 
entry  into  the  Journalism  School.  Final 
selection  of  a  winner  will  be  made  by 
Newsday’s  publisher  from  three  nomina¬ 
tions  submitted  by  the  School. 


Newsman’s  legalese 
booklet  up  for  grabs 

The  Pennsylvania  Bar  Association  has 
issued  a  21-page  booklet  for  newsmen 
called  “The  Newsman’s  Guide  to  Le¬ 
galese.” 

In  an  introductory  the  PB.\  said,  “It 
occurred  to  us  at  the  Pennsylvania  Bar 
Association  that  a  handy  reference  glos¬ 
sary  of  legal  terms  and  phrases  would  be 
especially  helpful  to  reporters  assigned  to 
cover  the  courts.  Rewrite  people,  desk- 
men,  news  commentators — as  well  as  the 
people  who  must  absorb  and  digest  that 
news — should  be  similarly  well  informed. 

“What,  for  instance,  is  the  difference 
between  slander  and  libel?  How  does  mal¬ 
feasance  vary  from  misfeasance,  or  nolo 
contendere  from  nolle  prosequi?  What  is  a 
mandamus?  A  civil  suit  is  dismissed  ‘with 
prejudice’,  another  ‘without  prejudice.’ 
There’s  an  important  difference,  of 
course,  but  what  is  it?” 

Copies  of  the  guide  may  be  obtained 
without  charge  from  the  association  by 
writing  to  401  North  Front  St.,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

In  addition  of  the  glossary,  the  PBA 
offers  Pennsylvania  newspapermen  a  free 
telephone  service,  noting  that  “law- 
oriented  news  stories  often  break  rapidly. 
Questions  arise — some  relatively  simple, 
others  more  complex. 

“If  you  have  a  legal  question  that  can’t 
wait  for  a  letter,  may  we  suggest  that  you 
call  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Association,”  at 
(717)  238-6715.  Those  calling  should  ask 
for  Ted  Stellwag,  director  of  public  in¬ 
formation.  Collect  calls  will  be  accepted 
from  any  point  in  Pennsylvania,  the  PBA 
said. 

• 

W.  Va.  newspaper  gives 
prison  print  equipment 

Printing  equipment  no  longer  being 
used  by  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Newspapers 
has  been  given  to  the  print  shop  at  the 
West  Virginia  Penitentiary  at  Mounds- 
ville. 

The  equipment,  which  includes  two 
Linotype  machines,  makeup  benches,  a 
proof  press  and  lockup  chaises,  was  given 
to  the  prison  for  use  by  14  inmates  to 
produce  general  printing,  according  to 
John  Myers,  prison  printing  superinten¬ 
dent  and  teacher. 

“We’ll  use  the  machinery  to  teach  print¬ 
ing  to  some  prisoners  and  at  the  same 
time  produce  whatever  forms,  letterheads 
and  the  like,  the  prison  needs,”  he  said. 

Charleston  Newspaper,  which  prints  the 
Daily  (W.  Va.)  Mail,  Gazette  and  the 
Sunday  (W.  Va.)  Gazette-Mail,  is  in  the 
process  of  remodeling  its  composing  room 
and  production  sections.  The  old  equip¬ 
ment  was  phased  out  for  computerized 
offset  printing. 

Kenneth  L.  Hinds,  business  manager 
for  West  Virginia  State  Industries,  which 
operates  at  the  prison,  explained  that  the 
equipment  donation  will  hopefully  serve 
as  a  model  for  study  by  other  states. 
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Newspaper  coupons  attract 
‘ton’  of  advertising  gripes 


“Tell  Advertising  Where  To  Go.”  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  Dallas/Fort  Worth  consumers  are 
doing  just  that  through  a  consumer  write- 
in  campaign  sponsored  by  the  Dallas  Ad¬ 
vertising  League  in  support  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Month  during  February  (E&P,  Jan. 
26). 

Joe  Hughes,  vicepresident  of  Dr  Pep¬ 
per  and  committee  chairman  for  Advertis¬ 
ing  Month,  said  the  write-in  survey  was 
created  to  allow  all  area  consumers  the 
opportunity  to  say  just  what  they  thought 
of  advertising.  “Our  overall  objective  is  to 
give  advertisers  and  consumers  within  the 
community  an  opportunity  to  communicate 
directly,”  Hughes  said. 

Dick  Buck,  vicepresident  of  Tracy- 
Locke  Advertising  and  co-committee 
chairman  of  Advertising  Month,  said  the 
Dallas  Ad  League  ran  survey  entry  forms 
in  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  Fort  Worth  Press,  and 
several  suburban  papers.  “These  entry 
ballots  allow  space  for  consumers  to  name 
the  three  best  and  three  worst  ads  seen  or 
heard  recently,”  Buck  said,  “and  explain 
why.  We  have  received  a  ton  of  mail,  and 
are  in  the  process  of  tabulating  the  re¬ 
sponses.  The  final  results  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  February  26,  at  a  luncheon  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Dallas  Ad  League.” 

Varied  complaints 

Consumer  response  has  been  varied, 
some  criticizing  all  ads  on  a  specific  sub¬ 
ject,  i.e.,  laxatives,  detergents,  cigarettes, 
while  others  critiqued  specific  advertise¬ 
ments.  One  consumer  wrote  in  to  say  that 
commercials  insulting  her  mentality 
caused  a  corresponding  mental  block  when 
it  came  to  buying  the  product.  A  couple  in 
Fort  Worth  vowed  never  to  buy  a  product, 
even  if  they  liked  it,  if  the  commercials 
advertising  the  product  were  distasteful. 

One  Dallasite  thought  the  Dr  Pepper 
song  (Dr  Pepper,  so  mis-understood  .  .  .) 
was  better  than  some  pop  music  she  heard 
on  the  radio.  She  listed  this  commercial  in 
her  “best”  category  along  with  Alka- 
Seltzer  (I  can’t  believe  I  ate  the  whole 
thing)  and  a  Nine  Lives  cat  food  commer¬ 
cial  with  Morris  the  cat. 

“Unrealistic  and  trite”  was  the  descrip¬ 
tion  from  one  consumer  of  a  commercial 
for  Every  Night  Shampoo,  which  depicts 
a  young  girl  refusing  a  date  in  order  to 
wash  her  hair.  Still  another  consumer  was 
put  out  by  Ralph  Neely’s  fish  sticks  com¬ 
mercial.  He  wrote,  “Mr.  Neely  reads  lines 
about  as  well  as  he  understands  his  block¬ 
ing  assignments.” 

Several  no  votes  have  been  cast  for 
Continental  Airlines’  “We  really  move  our 
tail  for  you”  and  the  Cascade  “spotty 
glass”  commercial,  which  one  viewer 
called  “a  ridiculous  melodrama  of  a  home 
crisis.”  Another  no  vote  was  cast  for  Bill 
King’s  Brake-0  commercial,  which  one 
consumer  said  implied  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  “Mr.  King’s  opinion 
might  change  if  he  were  to  observe  actual 


practice  carried  out  in  his  brake  shoe 
outlets,”  he  wrote. 

Cigaret  ads  rapped 

A  complaint  was  lodged  against  promi¬ 
nent  billboard  displays  carrying  informa¬ 
tion  on  obtaining  abortions  as  “a  moral 
decadence  and  a  sad  sight  to  see  from  a 
major  highway.”  Southwest  Airlines’ 
“Passport  to  Paradise”  newspaper  ad 
sounded  to  another  consumer  as  though 
the  plane  was  programmed  to  crash,  and 
the  passengers  would  be  delivered  to 
heaven. 

Yes  votes  have  been  received  for  Dairy 
Queen’s  D  Q  Dude  and  the  Underwood 
Sandwich  Spread  commercial  with  “the 
funny  looking  freckled-faced  kid.”  The 
Rodney  Allen  Rippy  Jack-in- the-Box  com¬ 
mercial  is  also  very  popular,  and  as  one 
respondent  wrote,  “.  .  .  it  is  natural,  cute, 
and  makes  you  feel  very  warm.” 

“Seeing  people  who  have  a  compulsion 
to  squeeze  toilet  paper  is  offensive,”  wrote 
one  consumer,  protesting  against  the 
Charmin  commercial  with  Mr.  Whipple. 
“What  is  the  relationship  between  squeez¬ 
ing  the  product  and  product  quality?”  she 
asked. 

A  Garland  man  spoke  out  against  all 
billboards  and  print  ads  for  cigarettes. 
“It’s  always  active,  healthy  looking  people 
either  hiking  or  up  to  their  necks  in  a 
mountain  stream  that  have  a  cigarette 
stuck  in  their  mouth.”  “I  like  the  print 
ads  for  Tonka  Trucks,”  wrote  another 
Dallasite.  “I  identify  with  the  commercial 
philosophy — toys  are  for  children  to  en¬ 
joy,  not  to  prepare  them  for  college.” 
Another  favorite  was  the  Merrill  Lynch 
“Bullish  on  America”  commercial,  praised 
by  a  husband/wife  team  as  “.  .  .  typifying 
the  strength  of  the  American  system  and 
reminding  us  that  our  opportunities  are 
limited  to  ability  alone.” 

In  general,  most  Dallas/Fort  Worth 
consumers  were  tired  of  Mrs.  Olson,  Aunt¬ 
ie  Blue  Bell  and  her  Scott  Towels,  Ring 
Around  the  Collar,  I  Can’t  Believe  It’s  a 
Girdle,  All  Aspirin  Are  Alike,  and  the  V 
in  Vanquish.  As  of  February  20,  Metro- 
plex  favorites  included  Jack-in-the-Box, 
Nine  Lives  Cat  Food  (with  Morris  the 
cat),  Purina  Cat  Chow,  and  all  of  the 
Coca-Cola  commercials. 


Abitibi  sales  up  31% 

Abitibi  had  the  largest  sales  revenue 
gain  in  its  history.  Net  sales  of  $403,536,- 
000  showed  an  increase  of  31%  over  1972. 
Sales  by  all  principal  product  groups 
showed  large  gains.  Newsprint  and  pulp 
sales  of  $187,175,000  increased  by  31%, 

Net  earnings  of  Abitibi  Paper  Company 
Ltd.  for  1973,  subject  to  audit,  were  $29,- 
882,000  equal  to  $1.62  per  common  share 
compared  with  $8,516,000  or  43.5<‘  per 
share  in  1972. 
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Tha  following  llnag*  tabulations  havt 
bean  compllad  by  Madia  Records,  Inc., 
for  tha  asclusiva  publication  of  Editor 
It  Publisher.  They  may  not  be  reprinted 
or  published  in  any  form  without  aiplicit 
permission  from  Media  Records,  Inc. 
NOTE:  Newspapers  marked  with  coda 
below  include  advertising  in  Parade, 
Family  Weekly  or  Weekend  Magazine 
approzimate  linage  as  follows: 

•Parade— 51.026 
tFamily  Weekly— 60,667 

1973  1972 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Beacon  JournaUe .  2,959,529  3,184,133 

•Beacon  Journal-S  1,432,997  1,318,472 


1973  1972 

NOTE:  Globe-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Herald  Adver- 
tiser-S  This  year  1,121,714  includes  278,346 
lines;  Last  year  1,100,047  includes  333,919 
lines. 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Courier  E«press-m .  1,074.302  1,113,479 

•Courier  Espress-S .  1,257,243  1,119,196 

News-a  .  3,176,836  3,336,334 

Grand  Total  . '5,508.381  5.569  009 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  —  News-a  This 
year  3,176.836  includes  153,040  lines;  Last 
year  3,336,334  includes  146,880  lines. 
Courier  Ezpress-m  This  year  1,074,302  in¬ 
cludes  534  lines. 

CAMDEN,  N.J. 

Courier  Post-e .  2,779,819  2,484,684 

CHARLOTTE,  N.C. 

News-e  .  2,040,720  2.220.742 

Obsarvar-m  .  2,901,044  3,038,269 

•Obsarver-S  .  1,080,477  1,112,281 

Grand  Total  .  6,022,241  6,371,292 

NOTE:  Obsarver-m  Last  year  3,038,269  in¬ 
cludes  23,993  llhas  of  part-run  advertising. 


Grand  Total  .  4,392,526  4,502,605 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Beacon  Jour- 
nal-a  This  year  2,959,529  includes  6,400 
lines;  Last  year  3,184,133  includes  6,800 
lines. 

Beacon  Journal-S  This  year  1.432,997  in¬ 
cludes  124,060  lines;  Last  year  1,318,472 
includes  59,600  lines. 

ALBANY.  N.Y. 

fKnickerbocker  News- 

Union  Star-e  .  1,626,053  1,714,129 

Times  Union-m  . 1,700,682  1,701,241 

•Times  Union-S  .  1,005,308  977,916 

Grand  Total  .  4.332,043  4,393,286 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  3,661,432  3,745,596 

Journal-e  .  4,210,496  4,271,082 

Journal  t  Constitutlon-S  2,084,552  1,844,031 

Grand  Total  .  9,956,480  9  860709 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Journai-e  This 
year  4,210,496  includes  277.627  lines;  Last 
year  4,271,082  includes  165,111  lines. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

•News  American-S  _  904.920  948,103 

News  American-e  .  1,455.982  1,502,317 

Sun-m  .  1,689,279  1,726,699 

Sun-e  .  2,405,123  2,282,909 

Sun-S  .  1,863,445  1,819,947 

Grand  Total  .  8,318,749  8,279.975 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  —  News-Amer- 
ican-S  This  year  904,920  includes  33,408 
lines;  Last  year  948,103  Includes  137,109 
lines. 

News-American-e  Last  year  1,502,317  in¬ 
cludes  22,400  lines. 

BATON  ROUGE.  LA. 

Advocate  (see  note)  .  2.876,890  2,970,219 

•Advocate-S .  1,013,038  873,695 

Grand  Total  .  3,889,928  3,843,914 

NOTE:  Advocate-m  and  State  Times-e  sold 
in  combination;  linage  of  one  edition, 
Advocate-m  is  shown. 


BERGEN  COUNTY,  N.J. 

Record-e  .  2,294,996  2,475.325 

tRecord-S  .  998,744  981,688 


Total  .  3,293,740  3,457,013 

NOTE:  Record-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


Part-run  advertising — Record-e  This  yea 
2,294,996  includes  171,174  lines;  Last  yea 
2,475,325  includes  320,802  lines. 

Record  s  This  year  998,744  Includes  204,66 
lines;  Last  year  981,688  includes  153,60 
lines. 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  3,117,231  3,366,326 

Enquirer-s  .  2,014,653  1,705,929 

Post  t  Timas  Star-a  ....  2,551,214  2,768,234 

Grand  Total  .  7,683,098  7,840,489 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Daalar-m  .  3.099,589  3,210,396 

Plain  Daalar-S .  1,827,575  1,706,737 

Press-e .  2,764,962  2,728,583 

Grand  Total  .  7,692,126  7,645,716 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Plain  Dealer-m 

This  year  3,099,589  includes  129,000  lines. 
Last  year  3,2I0J96  includes  184,051  lines. 
Plain  Dealar-S  This  year  1,827,575  includes 
59,787  lines;  Last  year  1,706,737  includes 
65,710  lines. 

Press-e  This  year  2,764,962  Includes  456,203 
lines;  Last  year  2,728,583  includes  319.797 
lines. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  3,189.625  3,487,824 

Dispatch-S  .  1,939,043  1,713,532 

Citizen  Journal-m  .  1,179,093  1,270,184 

Grand  Total  .  6,307,761  6,471,540 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

News-m  .  4,132.220  4,048,656 

News-S  .  1,635,527  1,535,928 

Timas  Harald-e .  3,982,346  3,885,750 

•Times  Herald-S  .  1,879,106  1.729.093 

Grand  Total  . 11,629,199  11,199,427 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News-m  This 
year  4,132,220  includes  94,525  lines;  Last 
year  4,048,656  Includes  74,976  lines. 
Naws-S  This  year  1.635,527  includes  91,192 
lines;  Last  year  1,535,9^8  includes  119,733 
lines. 

Times  Harald-e  This  year  3,982,346  in¬ 
cludes  158,312  lines;  Last  year  3,885,750 
includes  117,430  lines. 

Times  Harald-S  This  year  1,879,106  includes 
70,520  lines;  Last  year  1,729,093  includes 
24.680  lines. 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  .  2.567,330  2,912,128 

News-e  .  2,726,178  3,064,257 

•News-S  .  1,025.630  942,184 

Grand  Total  .  6,319,138  6,918,569 

NOTE:  News-a  This  year  2,726,178  Includes 
43,079  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ....  3,820,640  3.771.025 
•Rocky  Mt.  News-S  ....  931,661  808,912 

Post-e  .  4,062,279  4,083,385 

Post-S  .  1,834,231  1.649.346 


BINGHAMTON.  N.Y. 

t  .  1,899,605  1,710,136 

.  650,612  745,638 

Grand  Total  .  2,550,217  2,455,774 


BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post  Herald-m  .  1,365,258  1,271,916 

.  2,694,658  2.707.463 

News-S  .  1,222,339  1,040,209 


.  5,282,255  5,019,58 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News-a  Thi 
year  2,694.658  includes  39,127  lines;  Las 
year  2,707,463  includes  63,780  lines. 


BOSTON.  MASS. 

Herald  Amarican-d  ...  1,342,546  1,412  B3I 
Herald  Advertiser-S  ...  1,121,714  1.100  047 

Slobe-e  .  1,758,161  1,859,876 

©lobe-m  .  2,168,469  2,259,646 

•Globe-S  .  2,207,948  2,079,254 

Grand  Total  .  8,598,838  8,711,654 


Grand  Total  . 10,648,811  10,312,668 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  —  Post-e  This 
year  4,062,279  includes  IM,764  lines;  Last 
year  4,083,385  includes  139,471  lines. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  2,011,601  1,781,139 

•Free  Prass-S .  1,079,628  860,264 

News-a  .  3,142,246  3,345,829 

News-S  .  1,871,042  1,708,822 

Grand  Total  .  8.104,517  7,696,054 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Free  Press-m 
This  year  2,011,601  includes  160,497  lines; 
Last  year  1,781,139  includes  129,561  lines. 
Free  Prass-S  This  year  1,079,628  includes 
265.561  lines;  Lest  year  8M,264  includes 
200,404  lines. 

Naws-a  This  year  3,142,246  includes  260,- 
258  lines;  Last  year  3,345,829  includes  392,- 
102  lines. 

Naws-S  This  year  1,871,042  includes  260,- 
977  lines;  Last  year  1,708,822  includes  194,- 
358  lines. 


1973  1972 


1973  I9n 


ERIE.  PA. 

Timas  (see  note) .  1,673,259  1,593,599 

•Times  News-S  .  762,712  778,862 

Grand  Total  .  2,435,971  2,372,461 

NOTE:  News-m  and  Times-e  sold  in  com¬ 
bination;  linage  of  one  edition,  Times-a 
is  shown. 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

News-e  .  4,265,723  4.237.320 

•News-S  .  1,852,683  1,676,056 

News-Sat .  1,281,272  1,051,674 

Grand  Total  . 7,399,678  6,965,050 

NOTE;  News-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising  —  News-e  This 
year  4.265,723  includes  108,951  lines;  Last 
year  4,237,320  includes  74,223  lines. 


LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Press  Telegram  .  2,548,654  2,976,344 


(sea  note) 
•Independent  Press 
Telegram-S  . 


915,152  892,901 


Grand  Total  .  3,463,806  3,869,245 

NOTE:  Press  Talagram-a  and  Independant- 
m  sold  in  combination;  linage  of  one 
edition.  Press  Talegram-a  is  shown. 
NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Press  Tele- 
gram-e  This  year  2,548,654  includes  380,161 
lines;  Last  year  2,976,344  includes  480,964 
lines. 

Independent  Press  Taitgram-S  This  year 
915,152  includes  34,872  lines. 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 

Nawsday-a  .  3,150,122  3,147,630 

Newsday-S  .  686,034  617,550 


FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazatte-m  _  1,524,645  1,626,782 

•Journal  Gazette  s  .. .  810.461  751,555 

News  Sentinal-a  .  2,004,977  2,053,867 

Grand  Total  .  4,340,083  4,432,204 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 

Star  Telegram-m  .  2,156,116  2,224,960 

Star  Telegram-e .  2.886.048  3,056,232 

•Star  Talegram-S  .  1,450,835  1,458,765 

Press-e  .  350,752  361.168 

fPress-S  .  248,040  177,880 

Grand  Total  .  7,091,791  7,279,005 

NOTE:  Press-a  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  2,228,896  2,071,732 

•Bee-S  .  1,056,784  817,624 

Grand  Total  .  3,285,680  2.889,356 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  2,646,390  2,504,599 

•Courant-S  .  1,494,001  1,476,372 

Timas-e  .  1.435.948  1,700,828 

fTimes-S  .  517,931  428,841 

Grand  Total  .  6,094,270  6,110,640 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Courant-S  This 
year  1,494,001  includes  272,392  lines;  Last 
year  1,476,372  includes  238,080  lines. 
Timas-S  This  year  517,931  includes  93,360 
lines. 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  .  3,078,877  2,938,764 

Star  Bullatin-a  .  3,217,082  3,087.996 

•Star  Bulletin  E 

Advertiser-S .  1,300,971  966.362 

Grand  Total  .  7,596,930  6,993,122 

HOUSTON.  TEXAS 

Chronicle-a  .  4,632,584  4,817,158 

Chronicle-S  .  2,346,229  2,079,995 

Post-m  .  4.663,284  4,348,15* 

•Post  s  .  1,683,537  1,488,772 

Grand  Total  . 13,325,634  12,734  081 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  —  Chronicle-a 
This  year  4,632,584  includes  505,233  lines; 
Last  year  4,817,158  includes  573,361  lines. 
Chronicla-S  This  year  2,346,229  includes 
279,157  lines;  Last  year  2,079,995  includes 
234,615  lines. 

Post-m  This  year  4,663,284  includes  365,- 
357  lines;  Last  year  4,3^,156  includes  299,- 
744  lines. 

Post-S  This  year  1,683,537  includes  205,139 
lines;  Last  year  1,488,772  includes  225,003 
lines. 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

Naws-e  .  2,610,885  2,467,652 

Star-m  .  2,967,440  2,951,608 

Star-S  .  1.889,550  1,614,791 

Grand  Total  .  7,467,875  7,034,051 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times  Unlon-m  .  3,378,059  3,366,143 

Timas  Union-S .  1,378,995  1,227,561 

Journal-a  .  1.750,087  1,869,348 

Grand  Total  .  6,507,141  6,463,052 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Timet-m  .  2,944,235  2,932,140 

Star-e  .  1,375,734  1,537,147 

Star-S  .  1,478,544  1,291,310 

Grand  Total  .  5,798,513  5,760S97 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  —  Star-a  this 
year  1,375,734  includes  136,157  lines;  Last 
year  1,537,147  includes  81,416  lines. 


LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazatta-m  ...  1,754,906  l,843,22i 

•Arkansas  Gazetta-S  ...  788,692  683,790 

Arkansas  Democrat-a  ..  899,062  792.903 

(Arkansas  Damocrat-S  .  373,170  337,406 

Grand  Total  .  3,815,830  3,657,320 


Grand  Total .  3,836,156  3,765,180 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  —  Newsday-a 
This  year  3,150,122  includes  583,830  lines. 
Last  year  3,147,630  includes  620,104  lines. 
Nawsday-S  This  year  6M,034  includes  168,- 
210  lines;  Last  year  617,550  includes  76,565 
lines. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Times-m  .  6,783,645  7,006,739 

Times-S  .  3,814,241  3,449,105 

Herald  &aminar-e  ...  996,487  1,006,214 

Herald  Examiner-S  ....  377,789  380,117 

Grand  Total  . 11,972,162  11.842  175 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Timas-m  this 
year  6,783,645  includes  1,367,543  lines;  Last 
year  7,006,739  includes  1,390,805  lines. 
times-S  This  year  3,814,241  includes  1,454,- 
103  lines;  Last  year  3,449,105  includes  I,- 
310,070  lines. 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

Sun-a  .  1,107,821  1,224,774 

tSun-S  .  647,789  619,308 

Grand  Total  .  1,755,610  1,844,082 

MACON,  GA. 

Telegraph-m  .  1.230.790  1,315,595 

News-e  . 1,270,258  1,313,536 

•Telegraph  t  News-S  ..  592.764  491,489 

Grand  Total  .  3,093,812  3,120  620 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Talagrapn-m 
This  year  1,230,790  includes  18,399  lines. 
News-a  This  year  1,270,258  includes  18,397 
lines. 

Telegraph  E  Naws-S  This  year  592,764  in¬ 
cludes  28,385  lines. 

MANCHESTER.  N.H. 

Union  Leadar-d  .  1,376,339  1,251,845 

(New  Hampshire  Naws-S  569,277  502,920 

Grand  Total  .  1,945,616  1,754,765 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appaal-m  2,972,296  2,983,808 
Commercial  Appaal-S  .  1,313,324  1,162,668 
Press  Scimitar-e  .  1,855,520  1,882,427 

Grand  Total  .  6,141,140  6.028,903 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Press  Scimitar- 
e  This  year  1,855,520  Includes  92,465  lines; 
Last  year  1,882,427  includes  134,115  lines. 


MIAMI.  FLA. 

Harald-m  .  5.782.082  6,282,619 

Herald-S  .  3,184,281  2,925,190 

News-e  .  2,351,040  2,565,430 

Grand  Total  . 11,317  403  11,773  239 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Herald-m  this 
year  5,782,082  includes  148,744  lines.  Last 
year  6  282,619  includes  202,136  lines. 
Herald-S  This  year  3,184,281  includes  42,- 
382  lines;  Last  year  2,925,190  includes 
133,005  lines. 

News-e  This  year  2,351,040  Includes  47,880 
lines;  Last  year  2,565,430  includes  50,400 
lines. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,745,477  1,957,257 

Journal-e  .  3,979,936  3,847,820 

Journal  s  .  2,360,835  2,044,939 

Grand  Total  .  8,086,248  7,850,016 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  —  Sentinel-m 
This  year  1.745,477  includes  18,132  lines; 
Last  year  I  957,257  includes  24,645  lines. 
Journal-e  This  year  3,979,936  includes 
188,963  lines;  Last  year  3,847,820  includes 
24.M5  lines. 

Journal-S  This  Year  2,360,835  includes 
198,855  lines. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m .  1.990.764  1,971,927 

Tribune-S .  2,038,018  1,796,550 

Star-e  .  3,129,237  3,264,726 

Grand  Total  .  7,158,019  7,033,203 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising— Tribune-m  This 

{Continued  on  page  34) 
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Discounters 
get  tips  on 
newspaper  ads 

In  a  three-day  conference  laced  with 
predictions  of  decreasing  credibility,  in¬ 
creasing  costs  and  continuing  shortages, 
representatives  of  three  newspapers  tried 
to  reinforce  the  idea  that  the  local  paper 
was  still  the  best  advertising  buy  for 
mass  retailers. 

Speaking  to  advertising  executives  of 
mass  retail  firms,  John  M.  Jones,  editor 
and  general  manager  of  the  Greenville 
(Tenn.)  Sun;  N.  S.  Hayden,  publisher  of 
the  Herald-Advertiser  Huntington,  W. 
Va. ;  and  Harry  M.  Stanley  Jr.,  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the  Detroit  News 
were  featured  in  a  seminar  before  the 
Mass  Retailing  Institute  in  New  York  last 
Thursday  (February  14). 

In  the  last  10  to  15  years,  the  mass 
retailer  has  rewritten  retailing  history, 
said  Stanley.  “However,  what  was  once 
your  exclusive  area  is  now  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  field.” 

Keep  flexible 

He  reminded  chains  handling  ads  for 
many  local  stores  that,  “All  sales  are 
local.”  Stanley  suggested  ad  managers 
keep  flexible,  learn  about  local  conditions 
and  holidays,  take  a  good  look  at  ROP 
color,  find  out  about  Sunday  newspaper 
magazines  and  their  effectiveness  in  pro¬ 
moting  sales,  maintain  a  continued  dia¬ 
logue  with  newspaper  representatives  and 
learn  more  about  zoning  and  its  advan¬ 
tages. 

He  also  suggested  the  group  insist  on 
as  much  market  information  as  it  could 
get  from  individual  newspapers. 

Hayden  described  what  he  called  a  “re¬ 
tail  horror  story”  that  included  credibility 
of  newspapers  and  their  advertisers.  “It 
(credibility)  is  the  biggest  problem  facing 
us.  Customers  are  holding  both  papers 
and  retailers  accountable  for  faulty  prod¬ 
ucts  which  may  not  be  their  fault,”  he 
said. 

Check  stock 

To  avoid  such  problems,  he  suggested 
ad  executives  be  more  careful  and  check 
that  stores  actually  have  the  items  they 
advertise  in  good  stock,  allow  local  store 
managers  the  authority  to  change  ads  to 
avoid  consumer  gaps.  Hayden  also 
stressed  the  need  to  communicate  with  ad 
manager,  account  executives  and  publish¬ 
ers.  “There  should  be  no  adversary  feel¬ 
ings  between  the  newspaper  personnel  and 
the  advertiser,”  he  said.  “Feel  free  to  ask 
for  what  you  need.” 

He  also  predicted  the  rising  cost  of 
delivering  proofs  would  soon  be  curbed  by 
a  move  to  electronic  transmission  in  the 
production  process. 

Jones  told  the  group,  “The  best  and 
most  effective  friend  of  your  retail  store 
is  an  efficient  and  knowledgeable  newspa¬ 
per.” 

However,  he  warned  retailers  could, 
without  realizing  it,  be  advertising  items 


with  little  local  demand.  And  likewise, 
locally  produced  ads  sometimes  don’t 
provide  the  copy  that  answers  the  prima¬ 
ry  questions  of  the  shopper. 

“Remember,”  he  said,  “service  is  the 
name  of  the  game.  The  customer  is  de¬ 
manding  more  service  of  their  retailer 
than  ever  before  and  retailers  must  de¬ 
mand  more  of  their  newspapers.” 

• 

News  Publishing 
buys  Seattle  weekly 

The  News  Publishing  Company,  division 
of  United  Media,  Inc.,  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
has  acquired  another  weekly  newspaper, 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Outlook  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  42,000. 

Other  Seattle  area  weeklies  owned  by 
News  Publishing  include  the  Ballard 
News  Tribune,  University  District  Her¬ 
ald,  Northgate  Journal,  Aurora  Shoreline 
Journal  and  Seattle  Shopping  News. 
These  papers  became  the  Seattle  Today 
Publications  with  February  10  editions, 
and  are  now  produced  from  one  plant. 
They  were  formerly  produced  separately 
by  News  Publishing. 

Stan  Stapp,  publisher  of  the  Outlook, 
will  continue  in  that  post.  He  will  also 
become  editor-in-chief  of  Today  Publica¬ 
tions,  according  to  Philip  R.  Humbert, 
Today  publisher,  and  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  News  Publishing. 

J-school  notes 


The  Howard  University  School  of  Com¬ 
munications  is  sponsoring  a  week  of  activ¬ 
ities  devoted  to  the  use  of  communications 
as  a  tool  of  self-help  for  Black  people, 
Dean  Tony  Brown  has  announced. 

The  School  has  declared  March  10-17 
“National  Communications  for  Freedom 
Week”  in  an  effort  to  create  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  how  to  develop  and  use  the  mass 
media  in  Black  communities  throughout 
the  nation. 

“National  Communications  for  Freedom 
Week”  is  being  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  School’s  Third  Annual  Black  Careers 
in  Communications  Conference,  and  Black 
Press  Week,  sponsored  by  the  nation’s  200 
or  more  Black  owmed  and  operated  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines. 

Four  concurrently  running  conferences 
at  Howard  University  will  deal  with  the 
issues  of  journalism,  activism  in  the 
media,  entrepreneurship  in  mass  commu¬ 
nications  and  communications  training 
and  management  among  Blacks.  Highlight 
of  the  week  will  be  the  career  conference, 
March  13-14-15  on  the  Howard  campus 
and  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel. 

The  conferences  are  designed  to  set  up 
a  series  of  citizens  committees  to  monitor 
the  work  of  professional  communications 
groups  such  as  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission,  Journalism  societies 
and  speech  associations.  The  committees 
will  seek  to  determine  how  effective  these 
organizations  are  in  having  mass  media 
serve  all  citizens. 

The  week’s  activities  will  bring  together 
representatives  of  the  media  industry. 


Greenery  along  1-95 
columnist’s  memorial 

More  than  200  trees  and  5,100  pink- 
blossomed  oleander  shrubs  along  the 
shoulder  of  1-95  through  Miami  are  a 
living  memorial  to  Larry  Thompson,  Mia¬ 
mi  Herald  columnist  who  died  a  year  ago. 

Herald  city  editor  Rich  Archbold  re¬ 
ported  this  week  that  $29,897  had  been 
collected  from  3,978  persons  in  the  Larry 
Thompson  Green  Thumb  Fund.  Additional 
plantings  will  be  made  in  neighborhood 
parks  and  playgrounds  “or  perhaps  even 
in  barren  parts  of  downtown  Miami,” 
Archbold  said. 

• 

American  Legion  award 
goes  to  Anderson 

Syndicated  columnist  Jack  Anderson 
will  receive  the  American  Legion  Nation¬ 
al  Commander’s  Public  Relations  Award 
for  1974  in  a  presentation  set  for  March  6 
in  Washington.  The  award  recognizes  An¬ 
derson’s  achievements  in  investigative 
journalism,  with  the  citation  stating:  “He 
has  courageously  exposed  corruptive  for¬ 
ces  affecting  life  in  America  without  re¬ 
gard  to  threats  or  intimidation  and  with 
no  concern  for  personal  gain.” 


community  groups  and  professional  com¬ 
municators  in  a  series  of  workshops  and 
seminars  on  all  aspects  of  Journalism, 
Electronic  Technology,  and  Communica¬ 
tion  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  National  Black  Media  Coalition, 
which  has  chapters  in  35  cities,  is  among 
the  many  organizations  sending  represen¬ 
tatives,  along  with  student  groups,  profes¬ 
sionals  and  job  recruiters. 

The  coalition  is  an  organization  of  com¬ 
munity  groups  seeking  to  have  media 
serve  the  interest  of  the  Black  communi¬ 
ties  in  which  they  operate.  Members  are 
active  in  filing  petitions  for  responsible 
broadcast  programming  and  newspaper 
coverage  as  well  as  equal  opportunity  in 
the  media. 

Approximately  100  recruiters  from  ma¬ 
jor  newspapers,  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  are  expected  to  participate  in  the 
“National  Communications  for  Freedom 
Week,”  to  interview  and  recommend  ap¬ 
plicants  for  vacancies  in  the  industry.  All 
interviewing  will  take  place  on  Thursday, 
March  14  from  9:00  a.m.  to  10:00  a.m.  in 
the  Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Over  80  persons  obtained  jobs  as  a 
result  of  last  year’s  conference.  A  total  of 
12,000  recruiters  and  1,000  prospective 
employees  have  been  invited  to  this 
year’s  conference.  Additional  information 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  Black  Careers 
in  Communications,  School  of  Communica¬ 
tions,  Howard  University,  Washington, 
D.C.,  20001  or  calling  202-636-7945. 
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year  1,990,764  includes  75,111  lines;  Last 
y^ear  1,971,927  includes  92,176  lines. 
Tribune-S  This  year  2,038,018  includes  42,- 
758  lines;  Last  year  1,796,550  includes  29,- 
128  lines. 

Star-e  This  year  3,129,237  includes  518,445 
lines;  Last  year  3,264,726  includes  634,564 
lines. 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,670,148  1,547,680 

•Bee-S  .  509,354  420,572 

Grand  Total  .  2,179,502  1,968,252 

NOTE:  Bee-e  published  5  days  a  week  only. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  2,373,756  2,553,323 

Tennessean-m  .  2,466,429  2,585,216 

Tennessean-S  .  1,112,057  973,034 

Grand  Total  .  5,952,242  6,111,573 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Times  Picayune-m  .  3,928,877  3,960,242 

Times  Picayune-S  .  1,590,305  1,452,959 

States  &  Item-e  .  2,181,582  2,222,927 

Grand  Total  .  7,700,764  7,636,128 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times  Picay- 
une-S  This  year  1,590,305  includes  48,760 
lines;  Last  year  1,452,959  includes  97,840 
lines. 

States  t  Item-e  This  year  2,181,582  in¬ 
cludes  12,557  lines;  Last  year  2,222,927 

includes  12,966  lines. 


NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Times-m  .  3,067,375  3,260,288 

Times-S  .  3,404,724  3,454,747 

News-m  .  2,407,473  2,502,920 

News-S  .  2,529,639  2,492,545 

Post-e  .  1,075,261  1,157,929 

Grand  Total  . 12,484,472  12,868,429 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times-S  This 
year  3,404,724  includes  468,256  lines;  Last 
year  3,454,747  includes  474,375  lines. 
News-m  This  year  2,407,473  includes  861,- 
241  lines;  Last  year  2,502,920  includes 
921,309  lines. 

News-S  This  year  2,529,639  includes  1,593,- 
643  lines;  Last  year  2,492,545  includes  I,- 
538,974  lines. 


NEWARK.  N.J. 

Star  Ledger-m  .  2,588,776  2,843,090 

‘Star  Ledger-S  .  1,737,713  1,748,643 

Grand  Total  .  4,326,489  4,591,733 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Star  Ledger- 
m  This  year  2,588,776  includes  107,478 
lines;  Last  year  2,843,090  includes  77,335 
lines. 

Star  Ledger-S  This  year  1,737,713  includes 
49,548  lines;  Last  year  1,748,643  includes 
46,365  lines. 


ORANGE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 

Register  (see  note)  ....  3,646,930  4,094,889 

•Register-S  .  1,276,475  1,186,725 

Grand  Total  .  4,923,405  5,281,614 

NOTE:  Register-e  and  Register-m  solo  in 
combination;  linage  of  one  edition, 

Register-e  is  shown. 


ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Sentinel-Star-m  .  4,057,788  3  317,104 

•Sentinel-Star-S  .  1,645,111  1,281,405 

Star-e  .  _  2,969,379 

Grand  Total  .  5,702,899  7,567,888 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  —  Sentinel-m 
Last  year  3,317,104  includes  391,336  lines. 
Sentinel-S  This  year  1,645,111  includes 

242,292  lines;  Last  year  1,281,405  includes 
214,900  lines. 

Star-e  Last  Year  2,969,379  includes  272,662 
lines. 

Sentinel  Star-d  This  year  4,057,788  includes 
525,669  lines. 

Star-e  ceased  publication  Jan.  20.  1973; 
Sentinel-m  became  The  Sentinel  Star- 
Daily  effective  Jan.  22,  1973. 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

.  2,714,680  3,009,206 

•Bulletin  s  .  1,519,723  1,488,277 

nguirer-m  .  2,060,767  2,158,398 

Inquirer-S  .  2,226,148  2,341,599 

News-e  .  1,032,418  1,078,077 

.^.Srand  Total  .  9,553,776  10,075,557 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising— Bulletin-e  This 
year  2,714,680  includes  781,229  lines;  Last 
year  3,009,206  includes  839,568  lines. 
Bulletin-S  This  year  1,519,723  includes  672,- 
968  lines;  Last  year  1,488,277  includes  650,- 
522  lines. 

Inquirer-m  This  year  2,060,767  includes 
242,439  lines;  Last  year  2,158,398  includes 
133,353  lines. 

Inquirer-S  This  year  2,226,148  includes 
527,905  lines;  Last  year  2,341,599  includes 
715,689  lines. 
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PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  4,837,967  4,575,191 

Republic-S  .  1,836,873  1,759,608 

Gaiette-e  .  4,596,333  4,436,526 

Grand  Total  . 11,271,173  10,771,325 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post  Gazette  & 

Sun  Telegraph-m  ....  1,048,891  1,278,884 

Press-e  .  2,064,544  2,238,712 

•Press-S  .  1,505,368  1,399,385 

Grand  Total  .  4,618,803  4,916,981 

NOTE:  Press-e  This  year  2,064,544  includes 
41,977  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

PROVIDENCE.  R.l. 

Bulletin-e  .  2.093.640  2,094,395 

Journal-m  .  1,596,468  1,581,374 

Journal-S  .  1,590,638  1,547,856 

Grand  Total  .  5,280  746  5,223,625 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Bulletin-e  This 
year  2,093.640  includes  125,208  lines;  Last 
year  2,094,395  includes  72,690  lines. 
Journal-m  This  year  1,596,468  includes  10,- 
200  lines. 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  1,496,737  1,469,774 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Patriot  Led¬ 
ger-e  This  year  1,496,737  includes  58,904 
lines;  Last  year  1,469,774  includes  49,270 
lines. 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

Times-m  .  1,686,494  1,733,613 

Times-S  .  634,926  620,736 

World  News-e .  1,620,765  1,677,887 

Grand  Total  .  3,942,185  4,032,236 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times-m  This 
year  1,686,494  includes  99,042  lines;  Last 
year  1,733.613  includes  101,132  lines. 

World  News-e  This  year  1,620,765  includes 
43.200  lines;  Last  year  1,677,887  includes 
67.092  lines. 

ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 

Democrat  t  Chronicle-m  1,851,758  1,967,822 
Democrat  E  Chronicle-S  1,281,830  1,210.795 
Times  Union-e .  2,069,812  2,096]449 

Grand  Total  .  5,203,400  5,275,066 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Democrat  I 
Chronicle-S  This  year  1,281,830  includes 
62,848  lines;  Last  year  1,210,795  includes 
13.681  lines. 

Democrat  t  Chronicle-m  This  year  1,851,- 
758  includes  9,408  lines. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  3,012,148  2,513,318 

•Bee-S .  1,048,475  969,275 

Union-m  .  1.549.951  1,560,239 

tUnon-S  .  323,996  279,263 

Grand  Total  .  5,934.570  5,322,095 

NOTE;  Bee-e  This  year  3,012,148  includes 
16,770  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe  Democrat-m  .  .. .  1,558,260  1,565  173 
Globe  Democrat-w-e  .  620,487  555  268 

Post  Dispatch-e  .  2.128,080  2.449,374 

•Post  Dispatch-S  .  1,747,846  1,634,676 

Grand  Total  .  6,054  673  6,204  491 

NOTE:  Globa  Democrat-m  published  5  days 
a  week  only. 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Globe  Demo¬ 
crat-m  This  year  1,558,260  includes  267,694 
lines;  Last  year  1,565,173  includes  208.534 
lines. 

Globe  Democrat-w-e  This  year  620,487  in¬ 
cludes  9,445  lines;  Last  year  555,268  in¬ 
cludes  14,347  lines. 

Post  Dispatch-e  This  year  2,128,080  in¬ 
cludes  112,017  lines;  Last  year  2,449,374 
includes  176,737  lines. 

Post  Dispatch-S  This  year  1,747,846  in¬ 
cludes  226,976  lines. 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Independent-e .  2,482,747  2,503,529 

Times-m  .  4,772,116  4,314,402 

•Times-S  .  2,064,027  1,621,634 

Grand  Total  .  9,318,890  8,439,565 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times-m  This 
year  4,772,116  includes  1,156,387  lines;  Last 
year  4,314,402  includes  743,196  lines. 
Times-S  This  year  2,0M,027  includes  450,- 
562  lines:  Last  year  1,621,634  includes  262,- 
474  lines. 


SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Ezpress-m  .  2,776,964  2,802,275 

(Express  News-S .  1,153,433  983,686 

Express  News-sat .  538,906  429,274 

News-e  .  2,145,758  2,174,256 

Light-e  .  2.988,859  3,087,432 

•Light-S .  1,249,498  1,219,510 

Light-sat .  358,411  285,119 

Grand  Total  . 11,211,829  10,981,552 

NOTE;  Express-m,  News-e  and  Light-e  pub¬ 
lished  5  days  a  week  only. 


1973  1972 


1973  1972 


SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 


Sun  (see  note)  .  2,295,443  2,654.800 

•Sun-S  .  703,215  576,870 


Grand  Total  .  2.998,658  3,231  670 

NOTE;  Sun-m  and  Telegram-e  are  sold  in 
combination;  linage  of  one  edition,  Sun- 
m  is  shown. 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising  —  Sun-m  This 
year  2,295,443  includes  86,112  lines;  Last 
year  2,654.800  includes  72.587  lines. 

Sun-S  This  year  703,215  includes  19,737 
lines;  Last  year  576,870  includes  22,215 
lines. 


SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  3,290,754  3,075,986 

•Union-S  .  1,412,915  1,291,534 

Tribune-e  .  3,725,333  3,600,592 

Grand  Total  .  8,429,002  7,968,112 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  2,008,851  2,169,195 

Examiner-e  .  2,079,867  2,208,396 

Examiner  (  Chronicle-S  1,130,923  1,085,316 

Grand  Total  .  5,219,641  5.462,907 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  4,311,302  4,600,466 

News-e  .  3,947,823  4.263,525 

•Mercury-News-S  .  1,421,368  1,314,743 

Grand  Total  .  9,680,493  10,178,734 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  —  Mercury-m 
This  year  4,311,302  includes  222,262  lines; 
Last  year  4,600,466  includes  180,775  lines. 
News-e  This  year  3,947,823  includes  205,- 
779  lines;  Last  year  4,263,525  includes 
180,775  lines. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post  Intelligencer-m  .  1,620,551  1,543,022 

•Post  Intelligencer-S  ..  570,883  570,921 

Grand  Total  .  2,191,434  2,113,943 


TRENTON,  N.J. 

Times-e  .  1,614,703  1,448,576 

(Times  Advertiser-S  ...  1,131,395  1,114,556 

Trentonian-m  .  1,418,909  1,193,102 

Grand  Total .  4,165,007  3,756,234 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 

only. 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Times  Adver- 
tiser-S  This  year  1,131,395  includes  17,472 
lines;  Last  year  1,114,556  includes  10,298 
lines. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Post-m  .  4,811,778  4,622,722 

•Post-S  .  2,386,451  2,192,008 

Star-News-e  .  2,444,446  2,516,130 

tStar-News-S  .  1,223,642  1,046,599 

Grand  Total  . 10,866,317  10,377,459 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  —  Star-News-S 
This  year  1,223,642  includes  18,130  lines; 
Last  year  1,046,599  includes  24,673  lines. 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

American  (sea  note)  ..  1,456,744  1,487,857 

(Republican-S  .  967,928  965.263 

Grand  Total  .  2,424,672  2,453,120 

NOTE:  American-e  and  Rapublican-S  sold 
in  combination;  Linage  of  one  edition 
American-e  is  shown. 

Republican-S  This  year  967,928  includes 
13,680  lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH.  FLA. 

Post-m  .  3,176,339  3,310,863 

Times-e  .  2,499,677  2,618,547 

•Post  Times-S  .  1,537,030  1,327,468 

Grand  Total .  7,213,046  7,256,878 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  —  Post-m  This 
year  3,176,339  includes  33,596  lines;  Last 
year  3,310,863  includes  78,439  lines. 
Times-e  This  year  2,499,677  includes  33,596 
lines;  Last  year  2,618,547  includes  78,489 
lines. 


SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

Journal-e  .  1,505,585  1,538,112 

Times-m .  2,345,088  2,286,373 

Times-S  .  995,591  951,250 

Grand  Total .  4,846,264  4,775,735 


SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  2,142,327  1.896.087 

•Tribune-S  .  909,215  815,516 

Grand  Total . .  3,051,542  2,711,603 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Tribune-e  This 
year  2,142,327  includes  9,116  lines;  Last 
year  1,896,087  includes  41,818  lines. 
Tribune-S  This  year  909,215  includes  38,353 
lines;  Last  year  815,516  includes  74,191 
lines. 


SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman  Review-m  ..  1,440,830  1,317,706 
•Spokesman  Review-S  .  819,376  724,595 

Chronicle-e .  1,537,689  1,422.954 

Grand  Total .  3.797,895  3,465,255 


SYRACUSE.  N.Y. 

Herald  Journal-e .  2,081,910  2,164,563 

•Herald  American-S  ...  887.509  905,928 

Post  Standard-m .  1,004,406  1,040,954 

Grand  Total .  3,973,825  4,111,445 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Herald  Jour¬ 
nal-e  This  year  2.081,910  includes  14,300 
lines;  Last  year  2,164.563  includes  19,065 
lines. 

Herald  American-S  This  year  887,509  in¬ 
cludes  21,929  lines;  Last  year  905,928  in¬ 
cludes  27,935  lines. 

Post  Standard-m  This  year  1,004.406  in¬ 
cludes  14,779  lines;  Last  year  1,040,954  in¬ 
cludes  15,361  lines. 


TACOMA.  WASH. 

News  Tribune-e .  2,035,785  1,965,409 

News  Tribune-S .  772,284  663,107 

Grand  Total .  2,808,069  2,628,516 


TALLAHASSEE.  FLA. 

Democrat-e  .  1,816,421  1,731,797 

•Democrat  s  .  707.012  664,112 

Grand  Total  .  2,523,433  2.395,90? 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  —  Democrat-e 
This  year  1,816,421  includes  17,450  lines; 
Last  year  1,731,797  includes  24,669  lines. 


TAMPA.  FLA. 

Tribune-m .  3,840,400  3,833,496 

Tribune-S  .  1,466,970  1,210,963 

Times-e .  2,306,558  2,331,428 

Grand  Total .  7,613,928  7.375A87 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Tribune-m  This 
year  3,840,400  includes  139,063  lines-  Last 
year  3,833,496  includes  214,729  lines. 


WHITE  PLAINS.  N.Y. 

Reporter  Dispatch-e  ...  1,442,801  1,584,868 

DECEMBER  1973 
LINAGE  FIGURES 
SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN,  S.D. 

American  News-e  .  637,756  578.914 

American  News-S  .  300,608  282,940 

Grand  Total  .  938,364  861,854 

BANGOR.  MAINE 

News-m  .  1,210,224  1,264,766 

BOULDER.  COLO. 

Camera-e  .  ...1,820.175  1,722,854 

Camera-S  .  554,141  491,428 

Grand  Total  .  2,374,316  2,214,282 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  1.688.862  2,127,062 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  5,143,363  4,884,114 

Tribune-S  . .  2,830,027  2,406,609 

Grand  Total  .  7,973,390  7,290  723 

News-e  .  1,974,888  2.013.982 

Sun-Times-m  .  3,040.476  3,095,040 

Sun-Times-S  .  1,783,737  l,68t,230 

Grand  Total  .  4,824,213  4,779,270 

Today-e  .  752,838  787.984 

Today-S  .  —  329,699 

Grand  Total  .  752,838  1. 1 17.683 

NOTE:  Linage  of  Ch  cago  Newspapers  is 
measured  by  George  Neustadt,  Inc. 

COLUMBUS.  GA. 

Enquirer-m  .  1,189,566  1,274,154 

Ledger-e  .  1,032,262  1,280,706 

Ledger-Enquirer-S  _  360,696  354,242 

Grand  Total  .  2,582,524  2,909.102 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Times-Democrat-eBm  2,941,862  2,820,454 

Times-Democrat-S  .  838,782  610,540 

Grand  Total  3,780,644  3,430,994 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m  .  808,399  834,531 

Tribune-e  .  1,242,560  1,476,253 

Sunday  Register-S  _  929,598  840,012 

Grand  Total  .  2,980,557  3,150,796 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Register-S  in¬ 
cludes  This  year  161,933;  Last  year 
176,400  lines. 

{Continued  on  page  36) 
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Court  holds 
deliverers 
are  employes 

Newspaper  delivery  contractors  must 
now  be  classified  as  employees  of  newspa¬ 
pers  under  the  state  of  New  Jersey’s  state 
workmen’s  compensation  law’s. 

This  is  a  precedent  New  Jersey  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  for  newspapers 
which  use  home  delivery  and  newsstand 
distribution  systems. 

Decision  was  made  recently,  reversing  a 
long-standing  doctrine. 

Subsequent  in  the  high  court’s  decision 
in  this  case,  a  class  action  suit  was  filed 
against  all  newspapers  in  New  Jersey, 
charging  that  all  newspaper  carriers  who 
delivered  new’spapers  betw’een  1955  and 
1973  and  were  not  provided  with  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  insurance  should  be 
compensated  under  the  provisions  of  exist¬ 
ing  child  labor  laws. 

A  preliminary  hearing  on  this  class  suit 
was  scheduled  for  February  21  in  Atlantic 
County  Superior  Court. 

To  reverse  the  recent  decision,  the  court 
ruled  5  to  0  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  John 
B.  White,  an  independent  adult  contractor 
for  The  Press  Atlantic  City. 

White  was  injured  in  an  attack  by  tw'o 
hitchhikers  he  picked  up  after  completing 
his  daily  route  delivery. 

Court  ordered  the  insurance  carrier  for 
The  Press  to  underwrite  payment  of  $1,- 
300  to  White  for  hospital  costs  and  dis¬ 
ability  benefits. 

The  Supreme  Court  said  that  picking 
up  the  hitchhiker  was  not  a  “serious  devi¬ 
ation  from  his  normal  w’ork  habits  and 
that  he  should  not  be  denied  state  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  benefits.’’ 

Attorney  for  the  defendant  argued  that 
White  is  not  an  employee  of  The  Press 
and  that  his  injuries  were  not  inflicted 
while  he  was  in  the  process  of  delivering 
newspapers. 


Dominion-Post  cites 
new  union  negotiations 

The  West  Virginia  newspaper  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  daily  and  Sunday 
Dominion-Post,  has  completed  successful 
union  negotiations. 

The  publishing  company  and  Morgan¬ 
town  Typographical  Union  No.  598  and 
Morgantown  Printing  Pressmen  and  As¬ 
sistants’  Union,  No.  392  have  reached  a 
settlement  on  2-year  contracts. 

The  contracts  call  for  $10  per  week 
increases  for  journeymen  on  last  January 
1,  $5  on  July  1,  $10  on  January  1,  1973,  $5 
on  July  1,  1975,  and  $10  on  January  1, 
1976.  Also  included  are  liberalized  fringe 
benefits. 

It  is  the  first  time  new  contracts  were 
negotiated  before  the  old  ones  expired, 
said  Clem  Seasley,  president  of  Local  No. 
598,  and  Billy  VeVall,  president  of  Local 
No.  392. 
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ADVERTISING  LEADERS  HONORED  — J. 
Roger  Grier,  general  manager  of  the  Duluth 
Herald  and  News-Tribune,  presents  awards  to 
the  two  top  leaders  of  the  advertising  sales 
force  of  '73  for  their  efforts  in  connection  with 
OUTLOOK  '74,  the  major  annual  edition  pub¬ 
lished  January  20  as  a  special  supplement  to  the 
Duluth  Sunday  News-Tribune.  Algerette  Monsrud, 
center,  was  honored  for  selling  the  most  adver¬ 
tising  space,  the  most  new  advertisers  and  the 
most  advertisements  in  total  numbers.  Candaice 
Libby,  left,  was  honored  as  the  runnerup  for 
selling  the  next  most  advertising  space.  The 
100-page  edition  was  the  largest  ever  and  the 
198-page  newspaper  was  the  largest  Sunday 
News-Tribune  published. 


Canadian  reporters 
try  4-day  work  week 

The  Columbian,  New  Westminster  B.C. 
daily,  is  the  first  Canadian  newspaper  to 
experiment  w’ith  the  four  day  w'ork  week 
for  editorial  employees. 

The  experiment  started  January  7  for 
two  months  among  10  general  news  re¬ 
porters  as  the  result  of  a  letter  of  agree¬ 
ment  signed  by  Columbian  management 
and  the  Columbian  unit  of  the  Vancouver- 
New  Westminster  Newspaper  Guild  Local 
115  in  negotiating  a  new  contract  last 
year. 

Jacke  Wold,  unit  chairperson  and  city 
editor,  said  the  reporters  are  working 
three  nine  hour  days  and  one  9*4  hour  day 
maintaining  the  total  3614  weekly  hours 
provided  under  the  labor  contract. 

The  experiment  gives  reporters  two 
consecutive  days  off  work  which  was  not 
possible  under  a  five  day  schedule,  and 
three  days  off  on  two  weeks  of  every 
six-week  period. 

The  question  in  the  end  might  be 
whether  the  reporters  will  want  to  give 
up  the  flexibility  in  exchange  for  the  rig¬ 
id,  consecutive  days  off. 


Berks-Mont  adds  weekly 

Berks-Mont  Newspapers  Inc.,  Boyer- 
tow’n.  Pa.,  has  added  a  weekly  newspaper, 
the  News  of  Southern  (Pa.)  Berks  to 
provide  coverage  for  the  southern  Berks 
County  area  of  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
Previously,  the  company  printed  one 
weekly,  'The  Times-Dispatch,  which  has 
been  renamed  The  Times  of  the  Boyer- 
town  Area.  A  smaller  satellite  publica¬ 
tion,  The  Times-Dispatch  Digest  is  also 
printed. 
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Ad  gains  attributed 
to  greater  readership 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Minneapolis 
Tribune  newspapers  experienced  record- 
breaking  advertising  volume  in  1973,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Harold  E.  Hughes,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  advertising  director,  at  the 
newspapers’  annual  advertising  sales  con¬ 
ference  recently. 

Total  linage  for  1973  was  71,560,796, 
compared  with  70,312,832  for  1972 — a 
gain  of  almost  1,250,000  lines. 

Otto  Silha,  president  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  commented  on  the  records:  “I  be¬ 
lieve  the  trend  tow'ard  greater  reader  in¬ 
terest  in  advertising  will  continue,  even 
increase.  We  see  this  in  such  evidence  as 
readership  figures,  increased  use  of  clas¬ 
sified  advertising,  etc.  This  more  intense 
reader  interest  in  advertising  may  come 
as  a  result  of  the  tougher  buying  decisions 
of  the  kind  of  an  economy  we’re  in,  or  it 
may  just  be  a  continued  trend.  At  any 
rate  it’s  happening,  and  that’s  good  for 
advertisers  and  for  us. 

Change  in  marketing 

“There’s  a  basic  change  taking  place  in 
the  role  of  advertising  simply  because 
we’re  going  through  a  change  in  market¬ 
ing.  More  and  more  sellers  have  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  their  customers  why  things  are 
the  way  they  are.  This  trend  started  with 
consumerism,  then  the  environmental- 
ecology  front,  now  shortages  and  the  en¬ 
ergy  crisis. 

“Newspaper  advertising  is  best  suited 
for  informing  and  explaining.  Jack  Kauff¬ 
man,  president  of  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau,  has  said  the  time  of  fun 
and  games  in  advertising  has  passed  and 
I  agree  with  that.  The  daily  newspaper  as 
an  information  medium  in  advertising  as 
well  as  news  acquires  a  higher  premium, 
even  more  in  ’74,”  Silha  added. 

Linage  gains 

The  three  advertising  divisions  an¬ 
nounced  linage  increases  at  the  sales  con¬ 
ference:  general  display  (national)  linage 
totaled  5,606,126  compared  with  5,442,466 
in  1972,  an  increase  of  more  than  163,000 
lines;  local  display  was  up  97,000  lines  to 
45,820,065  lines,  and  classified  advertising 
increased  total  lines  to  20,134,605,  a  gain 
of  987,175  over  the  1972  total. 

The  conference  also  included  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  20th  annual  Creative  Sales 
Awards  to  Wilbur  Gratz,  general;  David 
L.  Long,  local  display;  Roger  Dardis,  clas¬ 
sified  street  force,  and  Bernice  Spence, 
classified  telephone  room. 

Featured  speakers  were  Larry  Wilson, 
Wilson  Learning  Corp.,  Minneapolis,  and 
Robert  White,  associate  editor.  Tribune 
editorial  pages. 

• 

Gelbspan  promoted 

Ross  Gelbspan  was  promoted  to  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  at  Newspaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation.  He  joined  NEA’s  editorial  staff 
last  July,  having  previously  w’orked  as 
general  assignment  reporter  for  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  Washington 
Post  and  the  Village  Voice,  New  York. 
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I?73 


1972 


1973 


1973 


1973 

i9n 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

News-Tribune, 

Herdld-m,e  . 

942,570 

919,924 

News-Tribune-S  . 

743,548 

437,254 

Grand  Total  . 

1,704,138 

1,557,180 

GARY.  IND. 

Tribune-*  . 

1.935,952 

1,844,525 

Tribune-S  . 

910,225 

789,594 

Grand  Total  . 

2,844,177 

2,434,121 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.D. 

Herald-e  . 

847,714 

738,738 

Herald-S  .  . 

380,828 

401,504 

Grand  Total  . 

1,228,542 

1,140,244 

LETHBRIDGE, 

,  ALTA. 

Herald-e  . 

1,084,149 

942,100 

LINCOLN, 

NEB. 

Journal-Star-dtS  . 

2,147,944 

2,098,138 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts 

:  134,244 

lines  in 

1973;  120,428  lines  in 

1972. 

LOCKPORT 

,  N.Y. 

Union-Sun  and 

Journal**  . 

432,800 

748,922 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier-Journal-m  . 

2,404,517 

2,540,431 

Times-e  . 

2,490,108 

2,917,544 

Courier-Journal 

&  Times-S  . 

1,571,284 

1,514,002 

Grand  Total  . .  . 

4,847,911 

4,993,979 

NOTE:  ROP  Display  Linage  publ  shed  on 
i-column  basis,  but  converted  to  8- 
column  basis  above.  Classified  published 


and  reported  above  on  9-coluinn  basis- 


MADISON 

.  WIS. 

Capital  Times-e  . 

2,284,849 

2,141,208 

State  Journal'm  . 

2,321,490 

2,238,103 

state  Journal-S  . 

834,227 

852,299 

Grand  Total  . 

5,442,744 

5,251,410 

MERIDEN, 

CONN. 

Record-m  . 

.  1,171,948 

1 ,244,454 

Journal-*  . 

.  1,074,010 

1,100,708 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,245,978 

2,345,344 

MONTREAL,  OUE. 

Gazette-m  . 

.  1,514,794 

1,448,212 

Star-e  . 

.  2,457,131 

2,492,125 

Le  Devoir-m  . 

.  525,819 

518,033 

Le  Dimanche- 

Mat'n-S  .  381,815  353,903 

NOTE:  La  Dimanche  Matin  (52,214  lines). 
Includes  "Perspectives'  and  inserts. 

NASHUA,  N.H. 

Telegraph-e  ..  .  1.198.355  1.289,572 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal-Courier-m  _  1,385,285  1,397,222 

Register-e  .  2,184,249  2,044,097 

Register-S  .  1.303,011  1.285.079 


Grand  Total  .  4.872,545  4,728,398 

NILES,  MICH. 

Star-e-sat  .  583.497  423,745 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  3,044,419  2.844,348 

Ledger-Star-e  .  2,249,101  2,113,257 

Virginian-Pilot-S  .  1,444,041  1,434.951 


Grand  Total  .  4,828,781  4,414,575 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NEI. 

Telegram-e,  sat.,  m  ...  501,172  408.914 

NOTE:  Family  Weekly  includ^  51,492  lines 
1973;  38,721  lines  1972. 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  2,082,959  2,372,348 

Tribune-S  .  971,225  924,311 


Grand  Total  .  3,054,184  3,298,479 

NOTE:  Sunday  includes  79,453  lines  Par¬ 
ade.  Tuesday  and  Comics  in  1973.  Last 
year  includes  85,008. 

OGDEN.  UTAH 

Standard-Eiaminer-e  ..  1,844,822  1,849,444 
Standard-Eiaminer-S  . .  802,438  748,481 


Grand  Total .  2,447,440  2,418,330 

NOTE:  Family  Weekly  included  Sunday 
43,042  lines  1973;  54,428  lines  1972. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  2,485,725  2,554,219 

Times-e  .  2,372,514  2,201,999 

Oklahoman-S  .  1,305,288  1,107,252 


Grand  Total  .  4,343,527  5.848.470 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Oklahoma  includes 
589,779  lines  1973  ;  430,932  lines  1972, 
Times  This  year  524,434  lines;  Last  year 
459,495  lines. 

OMAHA.  NEI. 

World-Herald-m.e.S  .  3,758.542  3,807,485 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 

LeDroit-e  .  1.930.420  1,717,943 


I9n 


rAaAi/EriA,  wMir. 

Star-News-m.e  .  1,011,353  1,147,447 

Star-News-S  .  294.412  339,021 

Grand  Total  .  1,305,945  1,484,488 


NOTE:  Does  not  include  Parade. 


1972 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 

Daily  Capital-m  .  1,459,054  1.457,572 

State  Journal-#  .  1,233,575  1,244,478 

Capital-Journal-S  .  444,982  509,733 


Grand  Total .  3,539,413  3,433,983 


PORTLAND,  MAINE. 


Press-Herald-m  . 

1.273,143 

1,444,874 

Express-#  . 

1,119,749 

1,301,357 

T.elegram-S  . 

712,925 

433,179 

Grand  Total  . 

3,105,837 

3,381,410 

NOTE:  Sunday  includes 

Parade. 

PORTLAND 

.  ORE. 

Oregonian-m-S  . 

4,885,478 

4.935.544 

Oregon  Journal-*  .... 

1,284,222 

1,134,994 

Grand  Total  . 

4,171,900 

4,072  512 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

Time$-Dispatch-m  . 

1.970,754 

2,138.578 

News-Leader-e  . 

2,075,473 

2.187,242 

Times-Dispatch-S  . 

1,325,540 

1,249,525 

Grand  Total . 

5,371.947 

5,575,345 

NOTE:  Part-run  and  comics  not 

included. 

ST.  PAUL. 

MINN. 

Pioneer  Press  and 

Dispatch-m,e  . 

2,547.979 

2,410,434 

P  oneer  Press-S  . 

1,244,314 

1 ,079,538 

Grand  Total  . 

3  812,293 

3,490  174 

NOTE:  Sunday  does  not  include 

Parade. 

SEATTLE.  ' 

WASH. 

Times-e, S  . 

3,552,484 

3,442.040 

SOUTH  BAY  (TORRANCE).  CALIF. 

South  Bay  Breete-e  . . . . 

2,841,844 

3.429.984 

SYDNEY. 

N.S. 

Cape  Breton  Post-e  . 

1,175,342 

1,047.971 

TACOMA, 

WASH. 

News  Tribune-e, S  . 

.  2,508,240 

2,545,354 

TAMPA, 

FLA. 

Tribun*-m 

.  3,715,055 

3.580.721 

Tribune-S  . 

.  2.295,800 

2,353,743 

Times-e  . 

.  1,493,999 

1.238.708 

Grand  Total  .  7,504,854  7  173.172 

NOTE:  Part-run  and  comics  not  included. 


TORONTO. 

,  ONT. 

Sun-m  . 

545,000 

487.000 

Sun-S  . 

244.000 

— 

Grand  Total  . 

829,000 

487,000 

Star-e  . 

3,485,834 

3,541,195 

TUCSON, 

ARIZ. 

Star-m  . 

3,350,324 

3.448,584 

Citizen-0  . 

3,277,022 

3,418,100 

Star-S  . 

1,083,048 

974,598 

Grand  Total . 

7,710,414 

7,843,282 

NOTE:  Sunday  includes  Parade”  linage. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

World-m  . 

2,399,179 

2,431,842 

Tribune-e  . 

2.374.175 

2,404.277 

World-S  . 

.  1,109,754 

971,918 

Grand  Total . 

.  5,883,108 

5,810,057 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

News-Sun-a . 

.  2,214,184 

2,030,042 

WICHITA. 

KANS. 

Eagla-m  . 

.  2,544,504 

2.421.029 

913,853 

740,214 

592,384 

Eagle  and  Baacon-S  .. 

.  722,802 

Grand  Total . 

.  4,183,159 

3,773,427 

WILMINGTON.  N.C. 

Star-Naws-mBa  . 

.  1,724.574 

1,504,974 

Star-Naws-S  . 

.  410,830 

353,472 

Grand  Total . 

.  2,135,404 

1,840.444 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.C 

Journal-m  . 

.  1.814.440 

2,038,044 

Twin-City  Sentinal-a 

.  1,573,250 

1,495,438 

Journal-Sentinal-S  _ 

.  727,074 

790,902 

Grand  Total  .  4,114,944  4,524.404 

NOTE:  Part-run  and  comics  not  included. 


TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Times-m  .  535.531  574.952 

Blade-e  .  2.447,487  2,473,270 

Blade-S  .  1,207,543  1,127,947 


Grand  Total  .  4,210,741  4,374,179 


WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram-m  .  1,093,225  1.094.900 

GaieHe-a  .  1,138,571  1,170,757 

Telegram-S  .  954,002  977,744 


Grand  Total  .  3,185,798  3.245.403 


News  people  in  news 

Charles  H.  Hamilton  has  retired  as 
assistant  to  the  president  of  Media  Gen¬ 
eral,  publishers  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
News  Leader  and  Times-Disjmtch.  He 
had  been  associated  with  the  newspapers 
for  48  years. 

*  a  a 

Bob  J.  Hively,  circulation  director  of 
the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  and 
Register  Republic,  has  been  named  to  the 
additional  post  of  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  had  previously  been  circulation 
director  in  Hammond,  Ind. 

*  a  a 

John  Russell,  art  critic  of  the  Sunday 
Times  in  London,  will  join  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Times  in  April  as  an  art  critic. 

*  *  * 

Richard  M.  Oliphant,  former  assis¬ 
tant  tax  manager  of  the  New  York  Times 
Company — to  controller  of  Family  Circle, 
Inc. 

*  *  * 

Gene  Overman,  —  named  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald,  moving  from  retail  adver¬ 
tising  account  executive.  He  replaces  Tom 
Kielty,  named  to  the  new  post  of  assis¬ 
tant  classified  advertising  manager. 

*  *  * 

Additions  to  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  include: 
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Lois  Landis,  women’s  news  department; 
Da\e  Evans  and  Cliff  Kern,  to  the  copy 
desk  from  copy  desk  of  the  Cincinnati 
Post  &  Times-Star;  William  Speers  to 
Sunday  magazine  writer  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer;  Frank  Satogata  to  maga¬ 
zine  art  director.  • 

e  *  e 

Harry  W.  Browning  has  been  named 
director  of  production  at  the  Cincinnati 
(0.)  Enquirer,  moving  up  from  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  and  Joseph  A.  Yuhos,  who 
has  been  manager  of  the  systems  research 
department  was  appointed  director  of 
systems,  a  new  position. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Staff  changes  at  the  Morristown  (N.J.) 
Daily  Record  include:  Thomas  Connolly 
— to  managing  editor,  succeeding  Robert 
Bonnell.  Cornelius  O’Neill,  from  Sun¬ 
day  editor  to  assistant  managing  editor 
and  Charles  Hamilton,  from  assistant 
day  editor  to  night  editor.  Adele  Young 
— to  women’s  editor  and  Virginia  Potter, 
former  women’s  editor,  has  become  the 
paper’s  first  six-day-a-week  local  col¬ 
umnist. 

*  *  * 

Brian  P.  Moss,  former  police  reporter 
for  the  Long  Island  Press,  has  joined  the 
reporting  staff  of  the  Port  Chester  (N.Y.) 
Daily  Item.  He  has  also  worked  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  information  specialist  for  the  New 
York  State  Division  for  Youth. 


Shaun  D.  Mullen,  reporter  for  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal  papers 
— named  assistant  metropolitan  editor. 
John  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  from  assistant 
metropolitan  editor  to  assignment  editor. 

*  *  * 

Dale  Talkington,  former  assistant 

personnel  manager  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Times  and  Daily  Oklahoman — to  assistant 
manager  of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  succeeding  Lyndell  Williams,  who 
will  become  manager  of  the  Texas  Press 
Association. 

«  «  « 

Al  Volker,  science-medicine-space  edi¬ 
tor  and  daily  columnist  for  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  News,  has  joined  the  University 
of  Miami  as  research  editorial  specialist 
for  the  Office  of  Research  Coordination. 
He  has  also  served  as  editor  of  the 
Logan  (W.Va.)  Banner  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Morgantown  (W.Va.)  Post. 
*  *  * 

Donald  C.  Hansen — appointed  editorial 
writer  for  the  Portland  (Me.)  Evening 
Express,  succeeding  Edward  L.  Penley, 
who  will  now  have  special  editorial  as¬ 
signments  for  the  newspaper. 

*  *  e 

Earl  Josephson,  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  House  bureau  of  the  Record 
— named  special  assistant  to  state  treas¬ 
urer  Richard  C.  Leone.  Josephson  has 
also  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Trenton 
Times  and  the  Trentonian. 
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N.Y.  Times-Chi  Daily  News  agree  ' 
to  end  joint  syndication  sales  | 


A  three-year-old  antitrust  suit  against 
the  New  York  Times  Company  and  its 
subsidiary,  New  York  Times  Sales,  Inc., 
and  Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  may  be  termi¬ 
nated  within  30  days  upon  approval  by 
the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Brooklyn,  of  a 
proposal  that  ends  a  joint  sales  arrange¬ 
ment  between  the  news  services  operated 
by  the  defendants. 

The  proposed  consent  decree  filed  Feb¬ 
ruary  26  and  approved  by  the  Justice 
Department,  will  permit  the  New  York 
Times  News  Service  and  the  Chicago 
Daily  News/Chicago  Sun-Times  Service  to 
continue  sharing  a  transmission  wire  how¬ 
ever,  providing  that  both  services  have  a 
right  to  terminate  the  agreement,  without 
penalty,  on  six  months’  notice.  The  pro¬ 
posal  also  provides  that  the  cost  of  such 
wire  or  other  shared  communications  fa¬ 
cilities  “shall  be  allocated  as  nearly  as  is 
practicable  on  the  basis  of  each  party’s 
actual  use  of  the  facilities,  but  such  allo¬ 
cation  shall  not  preclude  payment  of  a 
reasonable  management  fee  to  account  for 
costs  incurred  by  the  party  responsible  for 
leasing,  operating,  and  maintaining  the 
facilities.’’ 

The  proposed  consent  decree  would  end 
the  civil  antitrust  suit  filed  My  21,  1971 
by  the  Justice  Department  contending 
that  a  10-year  agreement  by  which  the 
two  services  shared  a  joint  wire  and  the 
New  York  Times  Sales,  Inc.,  promoted 
and  sold  the  Chicago  Daily  News/Sun- 
Times  Service  substantially  lessened  com¬ 
petition  between  the  two. 

After  final  approval  of  the  consent  de¬ 
cree  by  the  Court,  Publishers-Hall  Syndi¬ 
cate,  a  division  of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc., 
will  become  sales  agent  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News/ Sun-Times  News  Service,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  made  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Under  provisions  of  the  final  judgment, 
the  defendants  are  ordered  and  directed  to 
terminate  and  cancel  the  “Syndication 
.\greement’’  among  them  made  as  of  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1970;  and  the  defendants  are  en¬ 
joined  from  entering  into  any  contract, 
agreement  or  understanding  with  each 
other  in  respect  to  “promotion,  price,  sale 
of  operation’’  of  their  services. 

The  final  judgment  will  terminate  ten 
years  from  the  date  it  is  entered.  Juris¬ 
diction  is  retained  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  parties  to  the  judgment  to  apply 
to  the  Court  for  further  orders  and  direc¬ 
tions  necessary  or  appropriate  in  carrying 
out  of  the  judgment  or  for  modification  of 
any  provisions  and  for  enforcement  of 
compliance  and  punishment  of  violations. 

Defendants  are  required  under  the  final 
judgment  to  file  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  each  anniversary  date  of  the 
entry  of  final  judgment  a  report  setting 
forth  steps  taken  during  the  prior  year  to 
advise  the  defendant’s  appropriate  offices, 
directors  and  management  personel  of  its 
and  their  obligations  under  the  judgment. 
Also,  upon  written  request  by  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  or  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Divi¬ 


sion,  any  duly  authorized  representative 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  shall  have  j 
access  to  records  and  documents  relating 
to  the  judgment  matters. 

In  1971,  according  to  an  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
LISHER  report  of  September  4,  the  compan-  i 
ies  made  the  wire-sharing  arrangement  to  I 
offset  increases  in  Bell  System  rates  au-  j 
thorized  by  the  Federal  Communications  | 
Commission  under  which  they  would  have  j 
paid  $250,000  more  per  year  for  transmis- 
sion  of  their  news  services. 

Field’s  answer  to  the  suit  conceded  that 
revenue  from  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
Service  amounted  to  $370,000  in  1970,  1 
with  89  customers.  The  Times  reply  noted  | 
that  CDN  had  operated  at  a  substantial  j 
loss  for  several  years  while  the  Times  ’ 
Service  had  been  profitable.  In  1970,  with  i 
175  newspaper  clients,  the  Times  service 
brought  in  $1.75  million  but  no  profit 
figure  was  given.  Terms  of  the  contract 
called  for  the  Times  to  pay  Field  10  per¬ 
cent  of  gross  income  of  the  news  service  : 
up  to  $370,000  a  year,  and  25  percent  on  j 
income  over  $370,000.  At  the  time  the  suit  ; 
was  filed  the  NYTS  has  about  225  domes-  i 
tic  clients  and  CDN/ST  about  94. 

Floyd  Abrams,  who  led  the  Times  liti-  : 
gation  in  the  Pentagon  Papers  case  and  is  | 
a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Cahill,  Gor-  | 
don,  &  Reindel  signed  the  stipulation  for  j 
the  Times  and  Lewis  A.  Kaplan  of  Paul, 
Weiss,  Rifkind,  Wharton  &  Garrison  for  j 
Field  Enterprises,  Inc. 

The  February  26  stipulation  states  that 
the  government  may  withdraw  its  consent 
to  the  proposal  at  any  time  within  the  | 
30-day  period  by  serving  notice  on  the  i 
parties  concerned  and  filing  notice  with  1 
the  Court. 

•  I 

Oilman  cites  soaring 
news  media  profits 

An  oil  industry  spokesman  has  prodded 
the  news  media  to  play  up  stories  of  their 
own  “fat  profits’’  while  calling  attention 
to  the  record  earnings  of  the  petroleum  i 
firms.  I 

Defending  the  oil  companies’  profits,  | 
Thomas  Barnawell,  director  of  the  Florida 
State  Petroleum  Council,  complained  in  a  | 
talk  to  business  leaders  in  Boca  Raton  1 
that  he  hasn’t  observed  much  publicity  ! 
about  the  1973  profits  of  news  media. 

He  mentioned  specifically  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  asserting  its  profits  w'ere  47  per¬ 
cent  greater  in  1973  than  they  were  in 
1972,  and  the  New  York  Times,  reporting 
a  93  percent  gain  last  year  over  1972. 

Barnawell  blamed  the  press  for  keeping 
alive  numerous  myths  about  the  energy 
shortages,  notably  that  it  was  all  con¬ 
trived  by  the  oil  companies  to  realize  ex¬ 
cessive  profits. 

“Our  profits,”  he  said,  “based  on  our 
investment,  were  at  a  10-year  low.  The 
media  usually  fail  to  report  that.” 

He  added  that  the  oil  industry  began 
warning  of  an  energy  crunch  20  years 
ago. 
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OF  GOLPFI5H... 


MILLIONS  and  MILLIONS  and  MILLIONS  of 
people  can’t  get  through  the  day  without 

PEANUTS  by  Charles  M.  Schulz. 


United  Feature  Syndicate 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  682-3020. 


There’s  a  good  reason  why 

JACK  ANDERSON 

is  the  most  widely  read 
columnist  in  the  world: 
He  digs  harder,  deeper, 
and  faster  than  any 
competitor. 


He’s  the  first  —  with  the  most! 


7  times  a  week 

Scannable,  Camera-ready,  6-level  tts  wire 
United  Feature  Syndicate 
220  E:ast  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  602-3020 
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Corporate  earnings  reports 


Knight  sets  records 

Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.  announced 
record  annual  earnings  of  $2.11  per 
share. 

Knight  president  Alvah  H.  Chapman, 
Jr.  said  last  month  that  Cost  of  Living 
Council  restrictions  had  prevented  Knight 
from  increasing  prices  in  1973  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  higher  newsprint  and  other  costs. 
In  January  of  this  year,  Knight  was 
granted  $4.9  million  in  pricing  increases 
by  the  Council  and  has  another  $16.1  mil¬ 
lion  now  pending. 

The  financial  highlights  for  the  year 
were  reported,  as  follows : 

•  Revenues,  up  10.1  per  cent  at  $341,- 
903,000  compared  with  $310,428,000  in 
1972. 

•  Net  income,  up  6  per  cent  at  $22,068,- 
000  compared  with  $20,813,000  in  1972. 

•  Earnings  per  common  share  of  $2.11, 
up  5.5  per  cent  from  $2.00  per  share  in 
1972. 

•  Fourth  quarter  figures  saw  revenues 
rise  to  $95,803,000  from  $85,485,000  and 
net  income  drop  from  $6,990,000  to  $6,534,- 
000. 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY.  JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 

I  Editor  &  Publisher 

I  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

I  Gentlemen:  Please  start  my  subscription  now, 
I  addressed  to: 

I  Name  . . . 

I  Address  . 


State  .  Zip  . 

Company . . 

Nature  of  Business . 

□  My  remittance  is  enclosed. 

$10  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada;  all  other 
countries  $25  a  year. 


Record  for  Ridder 

Ridder  Publications,  Inc.  reported  rec¬ 
ord  revenues  and  earnings  for  the  year 
1973. 

For  the  fourth  quarter  of  1973,  net 
earnings  were  $4,223,000  or  46  cents  per 
share  on  revenues  of  $45,352,000.  This 
represents  a  26  percent  increase  over  1972 
net  earnings  of  $3,346,000  or  37  cents  per 
share,  on  revenues  of  $38,505,000. 

Earnings  per  share  figures  are  based  on 
the  average  number  of  shares  outstanding 
and  equivalent  shares  9,127,587  for  1973 
and  9,140,359  for  1972. 

For  the  full  year  1973,  net  earnings 
were  $14,380,000  or  $1.57  per  share  on 
revenues  of  $166,001,000,  an  18  percent 
increase  over  net  earnings  of  $12,147,000, 
or  $1.33  per  share,  on  revenues  of  $142,- 
920,000  for  the  same  period  in  1972. 

♦  ♦  * 

Affiliated  gains 

Affiliated  Publications,  Inc.,  publisher 
of  the  Boston  Globe,  announced  that  1973 
earnings  were  $4,756,000  or  $1.59  per 
share  as  compared  with  $3,269,000  or 
$1.14  per  share  in  1972.  Operating  reve¬ 
nues  were  $94,643,000  in  1973  (52  weeks) 
and  $88,116,000  in  1972  (53  weeks). 

Fourth  quarter  earnings  were  $1,655,000 
or  $.52  per  share  in  1973  as  compared  to 
$1,263,000  or  $.44  per  share  in  1972. 
Operating  revenues  during  the  fourth 
quarter  periods  of  1973  (13  weeks)  and 
1972  (14  weeks)  were  $24,818,000  and 
$25,866,000  respectively.  The  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  of  1973  includes  a  non-operating  charge 
of  $298,000  for  the  loss  on  the  company’s 
investment  in  Kaiser-Globe  Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

The  average  number  of  shares  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  outstanding  which  were  used 
to  compute  earnings  per  share  were  2,- 
988,420  and  2,875,920  for  the  years  1973 
and  1972  respectively,  and  3,175,920  and 
2,875,920  for  the  fourth  quarters  of  1973 
and  1972  respectively.  The  increased  num¬ 
ber  of  shares  outstanding  in  1973  reflects 
the  effect  of  a  public  offering  which  took 
place  in  August,  1973. 

Increased  earnings  in  1973  were  prim¬ 
arily  due  to  three  factors.  These  factors 
were  an  overall  increase  in  advertising 
and  circulation  sales  volume,  major  cost 
savings,  and  the  effects  of  the  newsprint 
shortage  existing  during  the  latter  half 
of  1973  which  required  management  to 
make  a  number  of  changes  in  advertising 
schedules  and  to  reduce  the  number  of 
news  columns,  resulting  in  substantial 
savings  of  newsprint  and  production  costs. 
*  *  * 

Booth  sets  records 

Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.  announced  rec¬ 
ord  operating  revenues  and  earnings  for 
the  year  ended  December  31, 1973. 

Operating  revenues  for  the  year  ad¬ 
vanced  5%  to  $136,734,000  from  $130,459,- 
000  restated  in  1972.  Gains  were  made  in 
all  revenue  categories. 

1973  net  income  equalled  $11,055,000  or 
$2.26  per  share,  17%  ahead  of  the  $9,481,- 


000,  or  $1.93  per  share  restated  for  1972. 
After  tax  return  on  shareholders’  equity 
increased  to  15%  in  1973. 

1972  figures  have  been  restated  to 
reflect  the  acquisition  of  Parade  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  acquired  through  a  pooling  of 
interests  transaction  on  March  21,  1973. 
In  addition,  certain  Parade  revenues  have 
been  reclassified  for  reporting  purposes. 
Historically  Parade  has  reported  advertis¬ 
ing  revenues  distributed  to  publishers  as  a 
reduction  from  its  total  revenue.  These 
amounts  have  been  reclassified  as  rev¬ 
enues  with  an  equal  charge  to  operating 
expense  to  more  clearly  set  forth  the  op¬ 
erating  revenues  of  Parade.  This  account¬ 
ing  reclassification  has  no  effect  on  net 
income. 

The  Parade  acquisition,  which  had  a  4% 
dilutive  effect  on  pro-forma  per  share  re¬ 
sults  in  1972,  made  a  significant  contribu¬ 
tion  to  earnings  per  share  in  1973. 

1972  income  of  $9,481,000  is  before  ex¬ 
traordinary  charge  in  that  year  of  $1,257,- 
412  or  25^  per  share  (restated)  net  of 
applicable  income  taxes,  which  reflected 
the  unusual  obsolescence  resulting  from 
the  rapid  conversion  of  the  company’s 
production  methods  from  “hot-metal”  to 
computerized  photocomposition.  This  one¬ 
time  charge  in  1972  reflected  the  esti¬ 
mated  amount  by  which  undepreciated 
book  value  exceeded  market  value  of  all 
equipment  that  would  be  made  obsolete  by 
the  new  methods. 

*  * 

ComCorp  shows  gain 

ComCorp,  Inc.  publishers  of  community 
newspapers  in  Ohio  and  Florida,  reported 
that  results  for  1973  will  show  total  reve¬ 
nues  increased  again  in  1973  reaching  $5,- 
889,702  as  compared  to  $4,929,867  in  1972. 
This  was  a  growth  of  19.5%. 

Income  before  taxes  and  intangible  as¬ 
set  amortization  increased  to  $652,904  for 
1973  as  compared  to  $563,980  in  1972,  an 
increase  of  15.8.% 

Net  income  increased  by  18.6%  to  $328,- 
368  as  compared  to  $276,980  in  1972. 

*  *  « 

Post  Corp.  up  14% 

Post  Corporation  reported  1973  earn¬ 
ings  before  securities  transactions  of  $2,- 
031,454  or  $2.25  per  share,  compared  with 
$1,783,895  or  $1.90  per  share  in  1972. 
The  company  said  the  almost  14  percent 
increase  in  earnings  was  made  up  of  news¬ 
paper  and  broadcasting  operations,  up  11 
per  cent  and  insurance  underwriting  up 
20  percent.  This  translated  into  a  per 
share  increase  of  18  percent  as  the  com¬ 
pany  purchased  and  retired  30,000  of  its 
own  shares  early  in  the  year.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  net  sales  for  the  year  totalled 
$17,992,094,  a  5.6  percent  increase  over 
the  previous  year.  This  figure  does  not 
include  the  insurance  company’s  results 
which  are  not  consolidated. 

The  company  has  been  informed  that 
application  for  renewal  of  WEAU-tv 
license  in  Eau  Claire,  Wise,  has  been  set 
for  a  hearing  by  the  FCC.  The  notice 
said  the  hearing  issues  “include  whether 
WEAU  engaged  in  fradulent  billing  prac¬ 
tices.”  Post  president  V.  I.  Minahan  said 
“we  are  confident”  that  the  FCC  will 
find  Post  Corp.  “innocent  of  any  wrong¬ 
doing.” 
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Newsmen  wait 
patiently  for 
word  on  Patty 

By  Art  McGinn 

United  Press  International 

The  sun  rises  at  7:45  a.m.  and  in  the 
200-year-old  pine  trees  surrounding  the 
home  of  Randolph  Hearst  at  Hillsbor¬ 
ough,  Calif.,  there  is  the  first  faint  stir¬ 
ring. 

The  cat  known  to  the  German  cook  as 
“Musch”  scratches  and  the  three  dogs 
bark  and  the  25  newsmen  wake  up  and  it 
is  another  day  in  the  kidnaping  of  Patty 
Hearst. 

It  is  clammy,  chilly,  about  40  degrees. 
The  paper  boy  throws  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  to  the  stoop.  Its  headline  reads: 
“FOOD  PLAN  POSTPONED  IN  THE 
HEARST  KIDNAPING.” 

The  house  is  in  need  of  paint.  In  the 
carport  sits  a  little,  squat,  Mercedes  Benz. 
It  has  been  described  in  the  stories  as  a 
luxury  German  car  for  Randolph  Hearst 
and  his  patrician  wife,  Catherine,  but  it 
doesn’t  match  a  Cougar. 

The  smell  of  coffee  comes  from 
the  garage  that  has  been  made  a  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  press.  Newsmen  shed  the 
cobwebs  of  sleep  and  wait  to  tell  the  world 
the  latest  sensations  of  the  kidnaping. 
Their  tidbits  are  few. 

The  first  comes  around  10  a.m.,  when  a 
state  General  Services  Administration 
sedan  with  two  FBI  agents  drives  into  the 
gravel  half  circle. 

It  is  the  first  delivery  of  mail.  A  dish- 
pan  tray  of  envelopes  is  carried  through 
the  double  doors  leading  into  the  white 
stucco  mansion,  which  would  not  impress 
people  in  the  country  club  districts  of  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 

The  morning  goes  on.  Vicki  Hear.st,  the 
peppy  16-year-old  youngest  daughter  of 
the  family,  comes  out  in  blue  jeans,  sweat 
shirt,  suede  boots.  There  is  an  unwritten 
rule.  Don’t  ask  Vicki  about  her  sister. 

It  has  been  three  weeks  now.  On  previ¬ 
ous  days  Hearst  and  his  wife  came  out  to 
the  door  to  talk  before  the  ring  of  micro¬ 
phones  with  the  tripods  of  a  dozen  TV 
cameras  10  feet  away. 

Randy  Hearst  is  a  newsman.  First  he  is 
a  father,  but  he  is  a  newsman  and  he 
carried  it  off  well  in  those  early  days. 
Now  the  wrinkles  have  become  etched  in 
the  crevice  above  the  nose. 

His  wife  is  a  beauty,  still.  She  kept  her 
composure  most  of  the  time  but  wept 
uncontrollably  when  she  promised  her 
daughter  the  day  she  came  home  that  she 
would  wear  a  “pretty  bright  dress.” 

But  the  days  of  promising  and  hoping 
and  talking  are  over  and  now  the  heir  of 
William  Randolph  Hearst  stays  silent — 
“It  is  out  of  my  hands.” 

The  phone  rings  inside  the  house  inces¬ 
santly. 

The  calls  are  answered  mostly  by  Ira 
Walsh,  a  personal  assistant  to  Hearst; 
Charles  Gould  of  the  Hearst  Corp.,  or 
William  Randolph  Hearst  III,  the  grand¬ 
son.  The  family  stays  on  the  second 
floor. 

The  family  will  not  say  so,  but  almost 


certainly  there  is  an  F'BI  agent  there  full 
time.  Charles  Bates,  the  special  agent 
handling  the  case,  visits  the  home  late  in 
the  evening  to  give  them  advice  and  sol¬ 
ace. 

Outside  reporters  wait,  going  on  in  end¬ 
less  circles  on  the  latest  rumor  and  specu¬ 
lation.  Then  they  climb  into  their  station 
wagons  or  sleeping  bags  to  wait  for  an¬ 
other  day  in  the  life  of  Patricia  Hear.st. 

John  Lester,  a  television  newsman  from 
KGO-tv,  San  Francisco,  was  appointed  by 
reporters  stationed  at  the  Hearst  home  in 
Hillsborough,  California,  to  serve  as  the 
intermediary  between  the  Hearst  family 
and  the  press. 

Jay  Bosworth,  a  reporter  for  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  is  the  other 
newsman  frequently  seen  entering  and 
leaving  the  home.  Bosworth  is  married  to 
one  of  Patricia  Hearst’s  sisters. 

• 

Murphy  keeps  speaking 
dates  at  two  colleges 

Almost  to  the  hour  one  week  after  his 
kidnaping  ordeal  began  Feb.  20  at  7:30, 
John  R.  (Reg)  Murphy,  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  kept  the  speaking 
date  that  had  figured  in  messages  between 
his  kidnaper  and  Atlanta  newspaper 
executives  attempting  to  negotiate  his 
safe  return. 

Murphy  had  mentioned  the  date  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  27  for  a  West  Georgia  college 
speech  and  also  one  the  following  night 
at  Berry  College  in  Rome,  asking  that  his 
secretary  Mary  Murphy  (no  relation), 
cancel  the  engagements.  His  precise  sched¬ 
ule  memory  was  taken  as  proof  he  was 
all  right,  and  the  speeches  were  not  can¬ 
celled. 

Murphy’s  daily  editorial  page  column 
in  the  Constitution  resumed  last  Tuesday 
as  he  wrote  the  lighthearted  side  of  his 
48-hour  ordeal;  Wednesday  he  further 
commented  on  reader’s  attempts  at  inter¬ 
preting  his  use  of  William  Faulkner  quo¬ 
tations  in  tapes  sent  to  the  newspaper  as 
clues  to  the  location.  The  “Colonel”  (Wil¬ 
liam  A.  H.  Williams  who  has  been  ar¬ 
rested  in  the  case)  also  told  Murphy,  ‘  we 
researched  that  business  about  William 
Faulkner  before  we  let  the  tape  go.” 
Murphy  added  that  there  were  no  hidden 
meanings — he  just  wanted  his  family  to 
know  he  intended  “to  endure.” 

Murphy’s  office  has  been  receiving  an 
outpouring  of  telegrams  and  letters,  some 
in  children’s  scrawl  and  others  from  read¬ 
ers  in  their  80s  and  90s,  expressing  hap¬ 
piness  at  his  safe  return  following  the 
abduction  which  ended  at  9:02  February 
22  with  his  release  following  payment  of 
a  $700,000  ransom.  The  arrest  of  Williams 
and  his  wife  and  recovery  of  the  ransom 
by  the  FBI  followed  a  few  hours  later. 

Jack  Tarver,  president  of  Atlanta 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  wrote  a  page  one  ex¬ 
pression  of  gratitude  in  the  Sunday 
Journal  and  Constitution  February  24,  to 
“the  thousands  who  offered  support  and 
comfort  in  the  48-hour  nightmare  of  Reg 
Murphy’s  kidnaping.” 

Tarver’s  message  included  thank-yous 
to  the  citizen  intermediates,  Atlanta 
banks  which  offered  “instant  money  with¬ 
out  co-signers,”  the  FBI  and  members  of 
the  newspaper  organization. 


Judges  study 
newsman’s 
slander  suit 

A  three-judge  federal  appellate  court, 
after  hearing  arguments,  took  under  ad¬ 
visement  the  appeal  of  Theodor  Schuchat, 
a  syndicated  columnist  for  NANA  and  a 
free-lance  writer,  from  a  lower  court 
judgment  awarding  Leonard  Davis,  mil¬ 
lionaire  head  of  the  Colonial  Penn  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  $1,500  punitive  damages 
for  slander. 

The  judges,  indicated  that  it  might  be 
some  time,  perhaps  several  months,  before 
their  decision  would  be  handed  down.  Ear¬ 
lier  disposition  of  the  case  would  result 
only  if  the  appeals  court  jurists  sent  the 
case  back  to  the  trial  court  for  a  new 
trial.  The  judges  who  heard  the  appeal  on 
February  25  are  Harold  Leventhal,  Carl 
McGowan,  and  George  Mackinnon. 

Davis  sued,  for  slander  after  he  was 
told  by  officials  of  the  National  Education 
.Association  that  Schuchat  had  said  he  was 
“convicted”  of  perjury  growing  out  of 
grand  jury  testimony  in  a  fraud  case  in¬ 
volving  several  of  his  former  business 
associates.  Davis  was  indicted  for  perjury 
but  was  acquitted. 

Judge  George  L.  Hart,  before  whom  the 
case  was  tried,  found  that  Schuchat  had 
acted  with  “actual  malice”  in  making  the 
statement. 

The  Netv  York  Times  v.  Sullivan  ruling 
of  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  plaintiff 
could  recover  damages  if  the  alleged  libe¬ 
lous  statement  had  been  made  with  “actu¬ 
al  malice”  or  with  knowing  disregard  of 
the  truth.  The  court  held  that  comment  on 
a  plaintiff  who  was  a  “public  figure”  was 
not  libelous  unless  “actual  malice”  was 
proved. 

Schuchat’s  attorneys  raised  the  Times 
V.  Sullivan  Supreme  Court  ruling  as  a 
major  defense  in  arguments  before  the 
Court  of  Appeals. 

Questioning  from  the  appellate  judges 
centered  on  whether  “actual  malice”  had 
been  shown  in  the  Schuchat  case.  Judicial 
interest  also  was  shown  in  whether  Davis 
was  a  “public  figure”,  within  the  concept 
of  Times  v.  Sullivan. 

A  point  at  issue  in  the  case  is  whether 
remarks  made  by  a  reporter  in  conversa¬ 
tions  with  news  sources  have  the  same 
protection  as  statements  contained  in  a 
published  article.  In  the  Schuchat  case, 
the  information  he  sought  from  the  NEA 
officials  was  never  published. 

Clark  Mollenhoff,  head  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register-Tribune’s  Washington 
bureau,  who  is  a  well-known  investigative 
reporter  and  a  lawyer  as  well,  told  the 
Appeals  Court  in  an  amicus  curiae  brief, 
that  Judge  Hart’s  decision  “rests  on  an 
assumption  that  the  pre-publication  activ¬ 
ities  of  a  reporter  are  not  protected  by  the 
first  amendment  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
same  manner  that  eventual  publication  of 
his  work-product  is  protected.”  He  con¬ 
tended,  and  Schuchat’s  lawyers  argued, 
that  this  was  an  unacceptable  assumption 
and  that  a  journalist’s  activities  gather¬ 
ing  information  should  enjoy  the  same 
First  Amendment  protection  that  is  ac¬ 
corded  publication  of  the  information. 
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News  briefs 


RESTON,  VA. — The  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  has  achieved 
its  second  major  membership  goal  with 
the  election  of  the  Greenfield  (Ind.)  Re¬ 
porter  as  the  1100th  daily  newspaper  in 
the  membership  of  the  newspaper  trade 
association,  which  was  founded  in 
1887. 

The  first  goal  of  1000  members  was 
announced  in  1960  when  the  membership 
was  850.  It  was  achieved  in  1966  and  the 
new  goal  of  1100  was  set.  Stanford  Smith, 
president  of  ANPA,  said  the  next  goal 
will  be  1200.  He  told  E&P  this  week  that 
he  hopes  to  achieve  it  by  the  time  he 
retires.  Smith  did  not  say  when  he 
planned  to  retire. 

The  Reporter  was  recently  purchased 
by  Robert  N.  Brown,  who  also  owns  the 
Republic  of  Columbus,  Ind.  and  the  Daily 
Journal  in  Franklin,  Ind.  The  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  was  elected  to  .\NPA  member  as  the 
1000th  member  on  October  5, 1966. 

*  * 

MI.\MI,  FL.4. — The  Inter  American 
Press  Association  announced  that  former 
New  York  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller 
will  address  the  Midyear  meeting  of  its 
board  of  directors  April  3-6  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Hotel,  Bal  Harbour. 

« 

NEW  YORK — Circulation  of  U.S.  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers  again  registered 
a  slight  increase  during  1973,  according  to 
figures  gathered  by  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Taking  circulation  figures  from  1,774 
newspapers,  the  E&P  report  estimated 
1973  distribution  for  dailies  at  63,147,280 
or  an  increase  of  one  percent.  In  1972, 
circulation  for  dailies  was  62,510,242  with 
1,761  newspapers  reporting. 

Sunday  circulation  climbed  3.4%  over 
1972  with  a  total  combined  figure  of  51,- 
717,465  with  634  newspapers  reporting. 
Last  year  605  papers  reported  a  total 
circulation  of  50,000,669. 

Significantly,  the  1%  increase  for  dailies 
is  the  largest  recorded  during  a  six  year 
period.  In  1968,  daily  circulation  climbed 
into  the  62  million  bracket  and  has  slowly 
risen,  never  showing  more  than  a  .4% 
increase  over  the  previous  year. 

*  *  * 

TALLAHASSEE — Chesterfield  Smith, 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion,  favors  a  right-of-reply  law  that 
would  apply  both  to  editorials  and  news 
stories  which  are  critical  of  political  can¬ 
didates. 

The  Lakeland,  Fla.  lawyer  expressed 
his  views  in  a  news  conference  at  Talla¬ 
hassee  last  week.  The  main  thrust  of  his 
remarks  was  aimed  at  “monopoly”  news¬ 
papers  in  large  cities. 

While  avoiding  direct  comment  on  the 
Florida  law  which  is  under  review  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
Smith  said  a  law  requiring  newspapers  to 
publish  candidates’  replies  to  attacks  on 
their  character  or  official  acts  would  not 
cast  a  “chilling  effect”  on  investigative 
reporting,  as  some  opponents  claim. 

Smith  said  the  fairness  doctrine  im¬ 
posed  on  broadcast  stations  protects  the 
people’s  right  to  know  and  should  be  ex¬ 


tended  to  “monopoly”  newspapers.  The  ba¬ 
sic  concept  of  right-of-reply,  he  added, 
should  apply  to  news  stories  “so  voters 
would  know  all  about  the  candidates.” 

*  *  ♦ 

BAY  CITY,  MICH.— Don  M.  Chown, 
circulation  manager.  Bay  City  (Mich.) 
Times  disclosed  this  week  that  5,000  sen¬ 
ior  citizens  have  enrolled  in  the  discount 
program  introduced  in  January  (E&P, 
Feb.  16). 

Chown  said  the  program  offers  senior 
subscribers  (65  or  over)  the  paper  for  15f 
a  week  less  than  the  regular  home  deliv¬ 
ery  subscribers,  and  75f  for  those  paying 
by  the  month.  The  plan  was  introduced  at 
the  same  time  the  cost  of  the  paper  was 
raised  from  85f  to  95f  per  week,  Chown 
said.  As  a  result,  Chown  said  a  projected 
loss  of  2000  subscribers  because  of  the 
lOf  increase  is  now  standing  at  only  200. 
“A  major  reason  for  us  beginning  this 
discount  program  w’as  that  our  area  has  a 
high  proportion  of  elderly  people  and 
our  last  price  hike  showed  that  most  of 
those  quitting  were  people  on  fixed  in¬ 
comes,”  Chown  pointed  out. 

♦  *  * 

TAMPA — Circuit  Judge  Roy  E.  Dean 
has  ordered  a  Tampa  Tribune  reporter  to 
show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  held  in 
contempt  of  court  after  ignoring  an  order 
not  to  write  an  article. 

In  Bradenton,  Fla.  last  week.  Judge 
Dean  said  Rick  Barry  had  violated  a  court 
order  by  reporting  Feb.  2  that  the  defen¬ 
dant  in  a  murder  case  had  pleaded  guilty 
and  moments  later  had  reversed  his 
plea. 

In  the  summons.  Judge  Dean  said  he 
had  specifically  told  Barry  that  release  of 


the  information  to  the  public  could  jeop¬ 
ardize  a  fair  trial  by  impartial  jury.  The 
judge  added  that  he  had  told  Barry  and 
other  reporters  that  violation  of  the  order 
could  result  in  contempt  of  court  charges. 

The  murder  defendant,  charged  in  the 
November  slaying  of  a  Florida  Highway 
Patrol  trooper,  had  later  changed  his 
mind  again  and  entered  a  guilty  plea. 
Judge  Dean  has  set  a  February  26  date 
for  Barry’s  hearing. 

*  *  * 


The  News  Council  is  made  up  of  editors 
of  newspapers  which  are  members  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

If  enacted,  the  bill  in  question  would 
require  magistrates  issuing  warrants  in 
rape  cases  to  attach  a  privacy  order  to  the 
warrant.  The  order  would  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  names  of  victims  by  newspapers  or 
broadcasters. 

Tbe  Supreme  Court  agreed  February  19 
to  decide  if  a  Georgia  law  prohibiting  use 
of  names  of  rape  victims  in  news  stories 
violates  constitutional  guarantees  of  a 
free  press.  The  case  stems  from  a  civil 
suit  brought  by  Martin  Cohn,  father  of  a 
17-year-old  rape  victim,  against  Cox 
Broadcasting  Corp.  owners  of  WSB-tv  At¬ 
lanta  and  Thomas  Wassell,  a  reporter  for 
the  station.  The  girl,  who  died  from  the 
attack,  was  not  mentioned  by  any  Atlanta 
media  until  April  10,  1972,  when  Wassell 
reported  on  the  courtroom  proceedings 
against  the  suspects. 
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FAYETTEVILLE— The  North  Caroli¬ 
na  .Associated  Press  News  Council,  at  a 
meeting  in  Fayetteville,  has  unanimously 
approved  a  resolution  expressing  opposi¬ 
tion  to  a  bill  in  the  state  legislature  that 
would  prohibit  publishing  the  names  of 
rape  victims. 

The  bill  passed  the  State  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  31  to  15  and  has  been  sent  to  the 
State  House  for  consideration. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ASTROmm 


HinnEIS  TREASURES 


STAR  GAZING.  Weekly  articles  on  TREASURE  HUNT.  Weekly  column 
stars,  planets.  Hit?li  reader  interest,  slanted  to  backpackers,  coin  shooters 
R.  Allen,  2613  S.  13th  St.,  Council  with  their  metal  detectors.  R.V. 


Bluffs,  Iowa  51501, 


BOOKS 


BOOKVIEWS 

Your  readers  are  book  readers.  Hard 
cover  and  paperbacks.  Give  them  the 
latest  news,  weekly  or  monthly  at  the 
lowest  cost.  For  samples  write  Box  157, 
Maplewood,  N.J.  07040. 


BlISl^ESS/FIISAIS(:E 

HOW  TO  BE  MORE  SUCCESSFUL  I” 
Popular  column  by  Dr.  Whitt  Schultz, 
noted  career  counselor,  writer.  lecUirer, 
businessman.  FREE  SAMPLES.  Send 
stam|)ed  envelope.  HOWCO,  Kenilworth. 
III.  60043. 


FAMILY 


!owners,  armchair  adventurers  inter- 
lested  in  lost  mines,  buried  treasure, 
sunken  jfalleons  and  overlooke<l  bonan¬ 
zas  in  attics.  Clues  of  where  to  look 
for  a  fortune  and  news  of  the  lucky 
ones.  Samples.  Don  A.  Stewart,  P.O. 
I  Box  6630,  Tropico  Station,  Glendale, 
Calif.  91205. 


POEMS 


POEMS  for  all  seasons  and  occasions 
Historic  events  in  poetic  (lersuasions 
Will  delight  your  readers  each  day 
As  they  read  what  the  poet  has  to  say. 
Reynolds  Syndicate<l  Poem  P’eatures, 
P.O.  Box  98034,  Atlanta.  Ga.  30329. 


SPORTS 


IIKSTORY  IN  SPORTS— Feature  of  the 
past  in  sports!  Send  for  samples  and 
information.  Gary  p'eatures,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  14612,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38114. 


WHY  BE  BORED?  Britjht.  helpful  1 
weekly  column.  Samples,  rates.  Box  340, 1 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 


FOOD/HOME  ECOISOMIUS 


MINDING  THE  HEARTH:  500-word 
weekly  column,  only  $2.00.  E'er  women 
conservinK  enerKy — their  own  and  the 
nation's!  Kecii)es,  hints,  humorous  copy. 
Glori.'i  Pitzer.  Algonac,  Mich.  48001  for 
samples ! 

NATURAL  P’OODS.  Timely  column  by 
leading  authority.  Also,  columns,  satire, 
family  advice,  writers  how-to.  Syndic- 
NELA,  Box  222,  Hillsboro.  N.H.  03244. 


[EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  com- 
I  ment,  church  directory  illustrations 
[horoscope,  movie  reviews,  crossword 
puzzle,  humorous  cartoons,  other  qual¬ 
ity  features  for  the  weekly  editor  (off 
set  only).  Prices  for  all  (11)  features 
start  at  $6.50,  based  upon  circulation 
I  MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

P.O.  Box  995,  Newnan,  Ga.  302C3. 

Ph.:  (404)  263-6366 


WOMEN 


GARDENING  UirAOn  r-oi  timm 

_ _ _ _  _  __  SHARP  COLUMN  now  available  on 

[women’s  history,  great  women,  achieve- 
P  H  OT O- P O  W  E R  ED ,  600  WORDS  meats  and  women’s  political  move- 
WEEKLY.  Reader  impact  guarantee*!  1 'ments.  Weekly  or  daily,  very  reason- 
Walter  Masson,  Box  66,  Needham, 'able.  Samples  on  request.  Box  lO"! 
Mass.  02192.  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BUSINESS^PPORTUmTIES 


NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHING  ASSIST¬ 
ANT —  someone  who  knows  newspaper 
business  to  help  publish  two  weeklies. 
Cash  investment  required.  P.O.  Box  516, 
Liorain,  Ohio  44052. 


EDUCATION 


SPEND  YOUR  3-week  vacation  study¬ 
ing  "The  Press  and  World  Affairs”  in 
London,  E’ngland,  August  I9-Sept.  6. 
$360  tuition.  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90007. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX.  ' 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur-  j 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R.  | 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  | 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES  j 
Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401.  I 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland.  Calif.  91786 
(714)  982-0424 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

ROBEItT  N.  BOLITHO 
Newspaper  sales,  appraisals,  consulting. 
Krehbiel  -  Bolitho  Newspaiier  ^rvice, 
P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 
66207.  Office  (913)  236-5280;  Res:  (913) 
381-6815. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPE’RS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  <iuality  daily  and  weekly  news- 
I>apers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 

time:  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach.  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


OTHER  INTERESTS  force  sale  of 
established  shopper-newspaper,  Area  6. 
Priced  to  sell  at  $16,500  with  $7500 
tlown  and  balance  finance*!.  Goo<l  pres¬ 
ent  growth  (4*V50M)  with  top  |>otential. 
Weil  equipped  to  camera  ready.  Good 
business  office  equipment.  Write  Box 
312,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401 
(303)  279-6345 


WESTERN  DAILY,  isolated  county 
seat,  offset,  weekly  competition,  very 
profitable.  Down  payment  $40,000.  Full 
information  to  qualified  buyers.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ISEWSPAPER^BRO^RS 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806  j 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES  I 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers** 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT  | 
5464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


SMALL  WEE’KLY  locate<l  in  established 
winter-summer  resort  area.  Profitable 
h'story  with  good  potential.  Desire  per¬ 
son  with  proven  journalistic  back{?round. 
Price  reasonable  to  this  type  person. 
Zone  8.  Box  355,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing?,  ap- 
praisinj?  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutjfcrs  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Meilia  Broker 

On  file  —  over  300  active  qualified 
buyers  for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or 
shopi)er.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick,  Mass. 
01037.  Phone  (413)  477-6009. 


EXCLUSIVE  OFFSET  WEEKLY  in 
northern  California,  near  gowl  hunting 
and  fishing.  Grossing  $72,000.  Experi¬ 
enced  couple  can  net  $20-30,000.  Owner 
ill.  Wants  $80,000.  Includes  $24,000  in 
new  equipment:  Justowriter  set.  IBM 
compositor,  headliner,  camera  equip¬ 
ment,  etc.  Full  particulars  to  qualified 
buyers.  Box  354,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

ZONE  4  WEEKLY  located  in  area  that 
has  grown  from  4000  to  10,000  last  5 
years  with  an  expected  30,000  additional 
in  next  5.  Offset  printe<l  in  central  plant 
using  new  cold  type  equipment.  $50M-1- 
gross.  Declare  financial  and  professional 
((ualifications  first  letter.  Box  351,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


YOUNG  86-year-old  offset  weekly.  Small 
town  in  rapid  growth  area  of  Zone  5. 
Grosse<l  over  $30M  in  1973.  Will  sacrifice. 
Box  347,  ^itor  &  Pubisher. 

MASSACHUSETTS  —  Bright,  young, 
growing  offset  tab  w’eekly.  Cold  type 
equipped,  gross  $27,600  ;  2268  paid  circu¬ 
lation:  sell  $27,000.  Box  335,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

llEWSPAPERSyOR^SALE 


ORANGE  COUNTY.  CALIFORNIA  off¬ 
set  weekly  newspaper.  6000  paid,  $100,- 
000-1-  gross.  Latest  photo-comp  equip¬ 
ment.  Excellent  market.  $110,000  with 
29',c  down.  Please  state  finances  and 
experience  in  your  letter.  Box  305, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HIGHLY  PROFITABLE  northeastern 
Massachusetts  monthly  newspaper, 
serves  3  towns,  estahlished  9  years. 
Gross  over  $75,000.  Box  225,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NORTH  JERSEY  offset  weekly.  One 
owner  for  nearly  50  years.  Good  poten¬ 
tial,  priced  less  than  half  of  gross 
which  is  $80,000.  Terms.  3500  circula¬ 
tion.  Box  253,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BOSTON  SUBURBS— 'Weekly  newspa¬ 
per  big  enough  to  be  stable,  small 
enough  to  manage  iiersonally.  Median 
income  of  readership  al)OVc  $15,000. 
Gross  $300,000,  sales  doubled  in  5  years. 
Latest  photo-comp.  Steady  editorial 
prize-winner.  Principals  only:  state  fi¬ 
nancial,  professional  credentials  in  first 
letter.  Box  287,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

LETTTERPRESS  newspaper  wanted 
that  needs  to  be  converted  to  offset. 
Large  weekly  or  small  daily.  Finan¬ 
cially  able,  experienced  newspaperman. 
Box  1760,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR- REPORTER 
interested  in  buying  established  weekly 
or  in  No.  2  spot  with  chance  to  acquire 
outright  in  future.  Family  man.  early 
tOs.  Give  particulars  about  paper,  finan¬ 
cial  details  in  first  letter.  Box  301, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


SUCCESSFUL  puhlisher-editor  wants  to 
buy  or  buy  into  profitable  growing  E&P 
Zone  4.  Carolina  or  Virginia  weekly. 
$20-30.000  down.  Top  financial,  profes¬ 
sional  credentials.  Box  281,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DAILY  to  buy  or  assume  complete 
management  responsibilities.  Excellent 
references  versatile  terms,  will  meet 
anytime  at  owner’s  location.  Box  258, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OFFICE  SPACE  AVAILABLE 


CORRESPONDENT’S  OFFICE  SPACE 
AVAILABLE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Efficient,  equipped  office  in  prestige 
building  in  Midtown  Manhattan.  Ideal 
for  foreign  correspondent  or  New  York- 
based  U.S.  newspaper  rep.  Sublet  in 
establ!she<l  newspaper  office.  Rent  $200 
monthly.  Box  290.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

IDAHO  OXTTDOOR  MAGAZINE— Suc¬ 
cessful  18  years,  fast-growing  recrea¬ 
tion  field.  Box  7F,  Arvada,  Colo.  80004. 


TO  ANSWER  BOX  NUMBER  ADS 
;  IN  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 

Address  reply  to  box  number  in  the 
I  ad,  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher,  850  Third 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y,  10022.  Please 
j  be  selective  in  the  number  of  clips  sub- 
1  mitted.  Include  only  material  which  can 
[  be  forwarded  in  a  large  manila  enve- 
'  lope. 
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CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 

I  Payable  with  arderl 

a-weeks . $1.15  per  line,  per  issue 

S-weeks . $1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

1- week  . $1.45  per  line. 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  Remittance  should  accompany  class¬ 
ified  copy  when  submitted  unless 
credit  has  been  established.! 

4-weeks . $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks . $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $2.00  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or 
other  decorations,  changes  your  classified 
ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified 
is  $3.60  per  agate  line — $50.40  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Available 
On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4;30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  l-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
\  850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


M.ACHINERY  &  SUPPLIE.S 
^COMPOsiNG^O^ 


MERGBNTHALER  LINOFILM  "Super 
Quick",  four>grrid  model  with  35  grids. 
Excellent  condition.  Asking  $10K.  Con¬ 
tact  Production  Type,  Inc.,  4871  Sharp 
St.,  Dallas.  Texas  75247.  (214)  634- 
2460. 

TWO  BRPE  PUNCHES  model  18  (one 
newly  serviced  at  Compugraphic)  and 
one  new  Shaffstall  BRPE  silencer  never 
use<l.  Catholic  Post,  409  N.  Monroe, 
Peoria,  III.  61603  or  call  Rev.  R.  G. 
Peters  (309)  673-3603. 

INTERTYPE  Mo<leI  G-44  mixer,  with 
17  fonts,  mats  and  magazines.  Mohr 
saw.  Star  quadder,  electric  |)ot  and 
cle<‘tric  magazine  changer.  Excellent 
condition,  maintaine<l  by  our  own  ma¬ 
chinist.  Also  Vandercook  repro  proof 
press,  full  page  Model  Sp23.  Any  rea¬ 
sonable  offer.  Nordmann  Printing.  4210 
Chippewa  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63116. 
(314)  773-3000.  j 

LINOFILM  EQUIPMENT 
2  Photo  Units,  high  speed  ; 

and  function  analyzer  ....each  $79.50 
2  Photo  Units  . each  4500 

4  Keylkoards  with  Linomix  .  .each  2750 
Save  on  package  deal  with  grids 
MISCELLANEOUS  EQUIPMENT 

5  Monarchs,  4-molds.  Star  e(iuipi>ed  I 
Linoty|)es.  Model  31,  4^72778  and  73430.  ' 
Many  other  late  machines. 

COLOR  KING,  2  units  with  •  counter¬ 
stacker,  electric  hoist  . $2.S,.'»00 

E'.  H.  Richey  Co.,  1417  Georg'a  St. 
Lf)s  Angeles,  Calif.  90015 
(213)  71S-5954 

JLTSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  mcxlels.  Service  provided  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Pro<Iucts, 
Chur^'h  Rd.  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.  08057. 
(609)  235-7614. 

FOR  SALE:  Assortetl  G4-2  Intertype 
parts.  Also  Mo<lel  S  Interty|)e,  Good  op¬ 
erating  condition.  News-Bulletin,  Belen, 
N.M.  87002. 

PAIR  FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITERS,  re- 
con<litioned  and  in  excellent  condition, 
8  pt.  Humboldt  on  reprcxlucer,  12  pt. 
Galvin  on  recorder.  Recorder  has  reader 
for  justification.  Available  April  1st. 
Contact  Ticonderoga  Sentinel,  Ticonder- 
oga,  N.Y.  12883. 


M.ACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

77>mposl\c  room 


5<s4i^WAXER 


PHOTOCOMPOSITION 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


20 

widf 

Smoothly  woios  proofs,  nowspnnt,  ovor- 
loys  L  6lm.  No  wovy  ridgoi,  dry  oroos. 
WOK  0070  ot  odgos  or  wox  bloodthrough. 
Cloon  printing.  Procticol,  Convoniont. 

tmg  control  Accurate  call 


^c^ie/jeA  ALcJune  Cc.  P/ic. 


botlon  foit  food 
CLINTON,  CONN.  064)3 
T.I.phMi.:  13031  669-6000 


FOR  SALE— EXCLUSIVE  OFFERING 
I  GOSS  URBANITE 

10  1711118—2  Folders 
U-596  and  U-608 
i  1  Balloon  Former 

I  GreKK  Flyintt  Imprinter 
Twin  75  HP  Fincor  Drives 
I  2  Six-position  roll  stands 

Excellent  Condition— Available  Now 
Call — Write — Wire 
For  Full  Particulars 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
,  MACHINERY  GORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
,  Phone:  (816)  221-9060  Telex  42362 


6  UNIT  NEWSKING,  2  folders  com¬ 
plete  with  rollstand.  related  equipment. 
Listing  available  with  serial  number 
and  mo<lel  number.  Box  231,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MISCELL4NEOVS 

CUTLER  HAMMER  heavy  duty  news- 
paiier  conveyor  with  drive,  48'  long,  4' 
tlelivery  table,  like  new.  Richards  multi 
form  router  for  cylinder  plates.  Ham- 
moml  plate  shaver  and  Hamilton  20 
page  storage  cabinet.  Dally  Sentinel- 
Tribune,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio.  (419) 
352-4611. 

FOR  SALE 

GOSS  PORTABLE  INK  FOUNTAINS 
2  Page  Wide 
Late  Style 
Excellent  Condition 
Call,  write  or  wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  6410S 
(816)  221-9060  Telex  42362 


COTTRELL  V-15A.  late  1972.  6  units, 

,  50"  rollstands,  30hp  drive,  will  sell 

I  as  6  or  4  unit  press. 

NEWS  KING,  1968,  2  units  stacked. 
Color  King  folder, 
j  COLOR  KING.  1963.  2  units. 

COLOR  KING,  add-on  units. 

!  DIDDE-GLASER  stuffer. 

CAPCO  rewinder,  almost  new. 

,  OFF.SET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
P.O.  Box  362  Tucker,  Ga.  30084 

I  (404)  939-4831 


5  UNIT  GOSS  LTRBANITE.  Run  as  a 
twin  or  two  sinKle  presses.  Confitruration 
is  3  units  with  half  and  quarter-paKe 
j  folders.  Heavy  duty  half-paire  folder  and 
!  2  units.  2  motors  75  and  50hp.  Floor 
mountevl  3  Cline  reels  (3  arms)  40  inch 
I  maximum  diameter.  Goovl  printing  press. 
;  Can  ))e  seen  running.  Box  331,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

^^camerT^Iurkroom 

LokE'  LD-24  processor,  almost  new. 
Brown  Commovlore  24  x  24,  rebuilt. 
NuArc  SST2024,  rebuilt. 

Klimsch  Expressa  20  x  24  rollfilm. 
Consolidated  C-14  separation  enlarger. 
Gevarex  color  analyzer. 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
P.O.  Box  362  Tucker,  Ga.  30084 

(404)  939-4831 

BORDER  TAPES 

NEW 

LOW  -  LOW  PRICES 
ALSO 

KODAK  SUPPLIES 

Orders 
Over 
$500 
$100 

Under  $100  44^ 

Opaque  \ 

Corners 

Pre-paid  shipping — send  for  catalog 
Call  (219)  282-1912 
McGann  &  Marsh  Co.,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  1121 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

"Over  1,000  newspapers  are  using 
our  border  tapes”. 


Solid 

Solid 

Printed 

Matte 

dloss 

32e 

34, 

44, 

44e 

46, 

66, 

44e 

69,!  per  roll 
89, 

49, 

69, 

COLD  COMP  SALE 

All  Items  In  Stock  For  Fast 
Shipment — Many  Extras  Includ¬ 
ed — Write  or  Call. 

2-Linofilms  with  3  keyboards 
-PDF  8E 

-CG  2961  and  4961 
-Photon  713-5  and  713-20 
-Compuperf  Idiot  Boards 
-Photon  532 
-Harris  TxT,  5  Disc 
-Fairchild  Greenies,  Idiot  and 
Counting 

-Friden  Justowriters 
-CG  7200 
-Compuwriter  I 

Craftsmen  has  a  large  inventory 
of  processors,  cameras,  waxers. 
tape  splicers,  and  more.  Both 
new  and  used.  Call  us  for  a 
single  item  or  a  complete  pack¬ 
age. 

If  you  hare  surplus  equipment  for 
sale  K’c  are  continually  in  the  market 
with  highest  prices  paid 

75  W.  Dedham  Street 
Boston,  Mass.  02118 
Tel.  617-267-5390 


Machinery 
CcMnpany 


NEWSPRINT 

32  IB.  OFFSET  NEWSPRINT.  40" 
overall  diameter,  16"  Web,  100  rolls. 
Box  250,  Eilltor  &  Publisher. 

ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRENS  Pulp 
&  Pai)cr  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (2IS)  474-6625. 

i  32  LB.  AMERICAN  NEWS.  Rolls  alt 
sizes.  Trans-Milpak,  P.O.  Box  1186. 
Worcester,  Mass.  01601.  (617)  757-7377. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  .at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  <iuality. 

Call  or  scrile : 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-44.'.5 
Box  5500.  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


GOSS  URBANITE,  5  units,  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

GOSS  4  unit  Suburban. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  6  unit,  new 
1967. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY.  6  unit,  new 
1967. 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  FOLDER. 
COTTRELL  4  or  5  unit  V-15 
excellent  condition. 

COTTRELL  VANGUARD.  22ti  x 
31,  2  unit. 

COTTRELL  5  unit  V-15A,  new 
1969. 

COTTRELL  V-702-B 
FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING,  2  unit 
and  folder. 

HOE  ALLER  units. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


RYCO  BLANKET  WASHERS,  com¬ 
plete  for  7-unit  Goss  Urbanite,  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  A1>uut  2  years  old,  save 
$7000.  Call  (518)  46.5-4.591.  Mr.  Cle¬ 
mente.  Immediately  available. 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


VANDE/RCOOK  325-A  press  (or  proof 
press).  Factory  maintaine<l.  New  rollers, 
etc.  Cost  over  $7000.  Now  only  $3000. 
Lufkin  News.  P.O.  Box  1089.  Lufkin. 
Texas  75901.  Ph :  (713)  632-6631. 


STEREOTYPE 

SPECIAL  LUDLOW  MATS  custom  en¬ 
graved.  Fast  delivery.  Jack  Moore.  8444 
Country  Club,  Medina,  Ohio  44256. 

STEREO  EQUIPMENT  which  will  be 
available  for  sale  between  the  1st  and 
middle  of  April.  1974: 

One  ( 1 )  Goss  Stereo  Plate  Pot 
One  (I)  Goss  Tubular  Vacuum  Casting 
Box 

[  OTie  (1)  Nolan  1-ton  Pig  Pot,  oil  fired 
One  (1)  Monomelt  Plane-O-Plate  Rotary 
Shaver 

!  One  (1)  Hammond  ETectric  Easy  Caster 
I  One  (1)  Nolan  10"  Stereo  Saw 
I  One  (1)  24"x  28"x  30"  high  Pig  Elevator 
I  One  (I)  A.P.S.  Curved  Scorcher 
,  One  (1)  40"  x  24"  x  22"  high  Scrap 
Metal  Bin 

:  One  (1)  A.  P.  S.  Form  -  O  -  Scorch  Flat 
Scorcher 

One  (1)  A.P.S.  E'lat  Scorcher 
One  (1)  Goss  Mat  Roller 
j  Two  (2)  Mat  Storage  Boxes 
■  I'or  information  call  Amby  Smith  or  Don 
I  Potter  l)etween  8  AM  and  4  PM,  (401) 
821-7400  or  write  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily 
Times,  P.O.  Box  350,  West  Warwick, 
1  R.I.  02893. 

EDITOR  dC  PUBLISHER  for  March  2,  1974 


COMPLETE  HOT  METAL,  letterpress 
newspaiier  equipment  for  medium  size 
daily.  16-page  Duplex  tubular  press, 
complete  stereotyping  equipment,  four 
Intertypes  (two  with  TTS),  33  fonts  of 
tvpe,  Ludlow,  Elro<l,  Fairchild  Scan-A- 
Graver,  Justar>e  Jr,,  proof  press,  saws, 
turtles,  galleys,  melting  pot,  15.000 
lK)umls  of  metal,  all  to  )>e  sold  as  pack¬ 
age  deal.  Sealed  bids  will  he  accepted 
until  10:30  AM.  March  20,  1974.  Call 
or  write  for  complete  description.  Loyd 
Edmonds,  Texas  Student  Publications, 
P.O,  Box  D,  Austin.  Texas  78712.  Tele¬ 
phone  (512)  471-5244. 

B&P  C/as$Med$— 

As  elfecfive  In 
the  newspaper  communify 
os  your  newspaper's  dasslHeds 
are  in  your  communityl 
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MACmNERY  &  SUPPLIES 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMI^ 


HELP  WANTED 
^WMimSTRAfivE 


HELP  WANTED 
'cLASSmED^ADVERnSim 


LINOTYPE  COMETS  with  quadder  pre¬ 
ferred  over  3000  serial  with  TTS.  Also 
need  late  style  Model  C  Intertyi>es.  Model 
F  Elrod-electric  pot,  "M”  Ludlow- 
electric,  and  Fairchild  light  touch  taiie 
perforators.  INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP.,  1720  Cherry 
Street,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108.  (816) 
221-9060. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
ORCVLATlois^CONS^ 


CTRCULATION  PROBLEMS?  Call  Mid¬ 
west  Circulation  Systems.  We  are  avail¬ 
able  in  Midwest  area  only.  We  provide 
complete  circulation  services.  Refer¬ 
ences  provided.  For  more  information 
call  (219)  772-2024. 


MANAGEMENT  CPySULTAISTS 

THE  MEDIA 
MIDDLE  MAN 

EXECUTIVE  RECRUITING  and 
EXECUTIVE  PLACEMENT 
Siiecializing  in  newspapers  for  all 
positions  $12,000  up.  Confidential. 
GOURLEY  ASSOCIATES 
Box  53404.  Oklahoma  City  73105 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  to  print  48-page 
tab  or  24-page  standard.  Days  avail¬ 
able:  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays.  Con¬ 
tact  Ronald  Moissinac,  (201)  349-9090. 

Help 

Wsnted... 


ACADEMIC 

SAM  HOUSTON  UNIVERSITY  seeks  2 
faculty  memliers  for  Fall  1974.  Seeking 
advertising/ public  relations  specialty: 
generalist  with  magazine/ photojournal¬ 
ism  combination.  PhD’s  with  agency 
and  media  experience  preferred.  Equal 
Ol>portunity  Employer.  Write:  Chair¬ 
man,  Dept,  of  Journalism,  SHSU, 
Huntsville,  Texas  77340. 


SMALL  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGE 
neeels  faculty  member  who  can  teach  a 
variety  of  subjects  in  Journalism  and 
the  liberal  arts.  MA  or  MS  and  print 
media  exiierience  necessary.  Bo.x  294, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  STATE  UNIVERSITY’S  15M 
independent  daily  seeks  versatile  jour¬ 
nalist  with  expertise  in  business  and 
news  to  serve  as  General  Manager/ Ad¬ 
visor  starting  September  1.  Salary  nego¬ 
tiable.  Write:  Robert  Sanchez,  'The 
Flambeau,  Box  U-7001.  Tallahassee,  F'la. 
32306. 


FINE  ARTS  PUBLICIST 
Person  with  journalism  background  and 
familiarity  with  the  arts  neeiled  to  pul>- 
licize  the  numerous  theatre,  music,  art 
and  dance  events  at  the  University  of 
Nevada,  Las  Vegas.  Annual  contract 
and  outstanding  fringe  l)enefits.  Bache¬ 
lor  degree  re<iuired.  Send  resume  and 
writing  samples  to  Mark  Hughes/ Office 
of  Information/University  of  Nevada, 
Las  Vegas/ Las  Vegas.  Nevada  89154. 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  E’MPLOYER 

ASSISTANT  PROP’ESSOR,  Radio-TV, 
Journalism.  M A,  professional  e.xlierience. 
$10-11,000  academic  year.  Teach  broad¬ 
cast  news,  production;  public  opinion  ; 
international  communications;  mass  me¬ 
dia  seminars.  Write  Chairman,  Radio-TV 
Dept.,  School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Montana,  Missoula,  Mont.  59801.  by 
May  1,  1974.  As  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  we  encourage  applications 
from  minorities  and  women. 


MID-ATLANTIC  UNIVERSITY  seeking 
Journalism  teacher  in  writing,  editing 
and  Public  Relations.  For  instructorship, 
MA  and  professional  experience  re¬ 
quired.  For  Assistant  professorship,  PhD 
and  significant  professional  experience 
required.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer.  Box  342,  EJditor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSISTANT  CORPORATE 
DIRECTOR  OF  MARKETING 
Major  newspaper  group.  College 
uate  who  desires  management.  Should 
have  general  sales  experience.  $30,000 
plus  profit  sharing.  Submit  resume  to 
Box  199,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT 

PERSONNEL 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  To  $20,000 

For  this  7-day  35,000  daily  located  in 
Area  1.  Supervise  staff  of  45  and  report 
to  the  general  manager.  Ideal  candidate 
is  currently  number  two  person  with  a 
larger  property.  Degree  required. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  To  $16,000 

For  this  30,000  daily,  located  in  Area  4. 
Supervise  staff  of  20  and  report  to  the 
general  manager.  Journalism  degree  re¬ 
quired.  and  a  strong  management  and 
administrative  background  highly  de¬ 
sirable. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  To  $17,000 

For  this  15,000  daily  located  in  Area  1. 
Suiiervise  staff  of  15  and  report  to  the 
editor.  Experience  desired  in  reporting, 
editing  and  newsroom  management. 
Ilegree  required. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  To  $16,000 

For  this  40,000  daily  located  in  Area  2. 
Supervise  staff  of  5.  Three  years  sports 
writing  experience  required.  Supervis¬ 
ory  experience  desired. 

COPY  EDITOR  To  $10,000 

For  this  20,000  daily  located  in  Area  7. 
Report  to  the  managing  editor  and 
supervise  a  staff  of  8.  Degree  required 
plus  editorial  and  layout  experience. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  To  $16,500 
For  this  weekly  newspaper  group  lo¬ 
cated  in  Area  2.  Goss  Community  ex¬ 
perience  required  and  supervisory  ex¬ 
perience  highly  desirable. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  To  $18,000 
Report  to  general  manager  and  super¬ 
vise  25  employees  for  this  group  of 
weekly  newspapers  located  in  Area  2. 
Strong  management  background  re¬ 
quired  with  a  proven  track  record  of 
achievement. 

PRODUC’nON  MANAGER  To  $28,000 
For  this  200,000  daily  located  in  the 
Midwest.  Heavy  background  in  com¬ 
puterized  phototypesetting  required. 

PLAN’!’  MANAGER  To  $20,000  + 

Supervise  70  employees  in  this  union¬ 
ized  plant  located  in  Area  5.  All  cold 
type:  Goss  Metro  Press,  DEC  Computer, 
Photon  and  Comp  Star  equipment. 

DIRECTOR  OF 

ADVERTISING  To  $20,000 

For  this  weekly  newspaper  chain  located 
on  the  East  Coast.  Report  to  general 
manager  and  must  have  advertising 
management  experience. 

SALES  PROMOTION 
MANAGER  To  $20,000 

Report  to  the  publisher  of  this  weekly 
chain  located  in  Area  9.  Degree  and  at 
least  5  years  experience  in  retail  ad 
sales  required. 

/ill  Positions  Fee  Paid 

Robert  H.  Holdswox’th 
GORDON  WAHLS  CO. 
Executive  Search  Consultants 

Post  Office  Box  30 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 


(216)  565-0800 
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ASSISTANT  TO  MANAGING  DIREC¬ 
TOR.  We  are  a  growing  national  circu¬ 
lation  auditing  firm  specializing  in  sub¬ 
urban  print  me<lia.  Requirements  are 
2  to  4  years  college  training  in  account¬ 
ing  and  marketing.  Some  accounting 
and  newspaper  circulation  experience 
helpful  but  not  a  must,  as  we  will  train 
you.  Must  enjoy  working  with  figures 
and  have  administrative  capabilities. 
Moderate  salary  to  start,  with  fringe 
benefits.  Location  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey  metro  area.  An  unusual  opportu¬ 
nity  for  industrious  and  capable  person. 
Mail  resume  with  salary  requirements 
in  confidence  to  Box  307,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER 

for  medium  size,  well  established  news¬ 
paper  in  growing  Mid-Atlantic  market. 
The  person  we  seek  is  business-minded 
and  profit-oriented — strong  on  expense 
control,  administration  and  sales  devel¬ 
opment.  Great  opportunity  to  set  a  good 
track  record  which  will  produce  its  own 
fine  horizon  for  personal  advancement. 
Send  resume  and  career  objectives— 
which  will  lie  held  in  confidence — to 
Box  270,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER— Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  heavy  weight  with 
proven  track  record  in  all  areas  except 
news,  although  that  would  be  helpful. 
Suburban  weekly  group  in  excellent 
recreation  growth  market.  Box  157, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
FOR  GROWING 
NEWSPAPER  GROUP 

We  seek  a  profit-oriented  publisher — 
strong  on  administration,  sales  devel¬ 
opment  and  cost  control — who  is  ready 
to  step  up  and  manage  a  group  of 
well-financed  Eastern  daily  newspapers. 
You  niust  lie  profit  mindeil,  but  also 
recognize  that  newspapers  must  serve 
their  areas  well.  Send  resume  and 
career  objectives — which  will  be  held 
in  confidence — to  Box  265,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
President  of  Midwest  newspai>er  chain 
needs  sales,  research,  and  promotion 
minded  person  to  function  as  his  As¬ 
sistant.  Vacancy  caused  by  movement 
of  former  Assistant  to  General  Manager 
of  one  of  our  newspai)ers.  If  you  re¬ 
ceived  your  Bachelor’s  degree  or 
Master’s  degree  in  the  past  5  years  and 
have  some  sales  experience,  you  may 
be  the  one  we  are  looking  for.  $20,000 
income  plus  incentive.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1966,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCLTLATION  DIRECTOR:  East  Coast 
suburban  daily.  Cbmi>etitive  market. 
Population  has  doubled  since  1950  and 
will  probably  double  again.  Must  have 
management  exijerience  and  proven 
track  record.  Top  Salary.  You  can  name 
your  own  bonus  plan  for  gains.  Full  de¬ 
tails.  including  salary  in  first  letter.  Box 
356,  Eclitor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  for 
10.000  class  6-day  daily.  Zone  3,  opening 
soon.  Must  I*  aggressive,  know  ABC, 
know  motor  route,  city  delivery,  be  col¬ 
lection  and  cost  conscious  and  be  able  to 
fill  routes.  Write,  with  salary  first  letter. 
Box  341,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  energetic  circula¬ 
tion  manager  on  award-winning  after¬ 
noon  and  Sunday  newspaper  in  chart 
Area  7.  This  14,000  circulation  daily  was 
converte<l  to  offset  late  last  year.  It  is 
located  in  a  college  town  of  15,000  and 
serves  a  large  trade  area.  State  qualifica¬ 
tions,  experience  and  financial  require¬ 
ments  first  letter.  Box  359,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


EXPERIENCED  classifie<l  phone  sales- 
lierson,  plus  display  ad  help.  News- 
Bulletin,  Box  25,  Belen,  N.M.  87002. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
We  need  a  proven  salesperson/adminis- 
trator  to  meet  the  challenges  of  tele¬ 
phone  and  outside  classified  sales.  Must 
be  an  ad  producer,  handle  telephone 
training  and  sales,  organizer,  promoter 
and  manager.  Ebccellent  salary,  incen¬ 
tives  and  fringe  benefits.  Above  aver¬ 
age  opportunity  to  move  with  a  grow¬ 
ing  New  England  organization.  Submit 
your  resume  in  confidence  with  record 
of  lineage  accomplishments  to  Box  230, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  daily  newspaper  classified 
department.  Knowledge  of  Italian  and 
bookkeeping  necessary.  (Challenging  op- 
portunity.  New  York  City  area.  Submit 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
300,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


12,000  WEEKLY  located  in  beautiful 
southwest  F'lorida,  We’re  looking  for  a 
l>erson  with  less  than  2  years  experience. 
Good  salary,  commission  and  full  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Send  resume  to:  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  Charlotte  County 
Chronicle,  361  S.  Tamiami  Tr.,  Pt.  Char¬ 
lotte.  Fla.  33952. 


ASSISTANT  RETAIL  Advertising  Sales 
Director  for  weekly  newspaper  group  in 
New  York  City.  Experienced  only. 
Salary  open.  Ph :  (212)  839-2777. 

ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

Our  present  ad  director  just  became 
a  publisher. 

Now  we  need  another.  A  person  who 
can  plan,  organize,  train,  motivate  and 
lead  both  staff  and  newspaper  through 
an  enormous  growth  period.  The  Caro- 
linas  have  been  called  the  high  growth 
area  of  the  coming  decade  .  .  .  and  we 
are  right  in  the  middle  of  it. 

Rock  Hill  is  one  of  the  country’s  top 
model  cities;  just  starting  a  totally 
new  "town  center”  downtown:  on  1-77 
soon  to  be  the  quickest  way  from  the 
Midwest  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
Florida :  home  of  the  new.  larger-than- 
Disneyland  Carowinds  'Theme  park ; 
with  two  whole  lakeside  planned  com¬ 
munities  under  development ;  a  new 
nuclear  energy  plant;  a  major  new 
discount  store  in  early  1975  ;  and  much 
more. 

The  opiiortunity  is  here.  All  that’s 
needed  is  the  right  person.  Someone 
who  can  be  part  of  a  team ;  who  can 
work  with  goals  and  objectives  planning 
and  performance  ;  who  believes  in  help¬ 
ing  everyone  else  achieve  their  maxi¬ 
mum  |x>tential. 

We  want  a  lot.  We  also  think  we  offer 
a  lot  ...  in  salary,  fringe  benefits, 
opportunity  for  performance  and  per¬ 
sonal  development. 

If  you  think  you  are  the  right  iierson, 
contact  Roger  Sovde  or  Wayne  Patrick. 
Evening  Herald,  P.O.  Box  11707,  Rock 
Hill.  S.C.  29730.  Ph:  (803)  327-7161. 


RECENT  JOURNALISM  GRADUATE 
can  move  quickly  into  top  management 
with  our  expanding  group  of  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers.  We  have  a  training 
program  allowing  rapid  advancement 
within  our  company.  Submit  detailed 
resume  to  Box  70,  Editor  it  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Top  salesman,  motivator  needed  to 
face  stiff  competition.  Small  daily,  small 
staff.  $14,000  plus  bonus.  Send  resume 
to  Box  280,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN  for 
Florida’s  largest  weekly  newspapers. 
Golden  opportunity  for  sincere,  aggres¬ 
sive  i>erson  who  is  locked  into  a  non¬ 
growth  situation.  Send  resume  and  let¬ 
ter  to  General  Manager.  Neighbor 
Newspaiiers,  109  Brush  St.,  Tampa, 
Fla.  33602. 


TOP  POSITION  for  top  person.  Must  be 
experienced  in  advertising  sales.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Person  selected  must  be 
willing  to  live  in  Ocean  City,  Maryland 
area.  Excellent  product,  salary-bonus. 
Write  P.O.  Box  13,  Ocean  City,  Md. 
21842  for  interview. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 

^lEDvromAL^ 


HELP  WANTED 
^'''editorial^ 


I  Positions 
Wonted . . 


HAVE  JOB  OPENING  for  reporter. 
Write  Nate  Uditsky,  Pekin  Times, 
Pekin,  III.  61554.  No  phone  calls. 

DAILY  COLUMNIST 

Staff  oiieninK  for  the  one-in-a-million 
who  can  produce  5  highly  readable, 
provocative  columns  a  week.  Funny, 
straittht,  mixe<l  bau  okay.  Local  empha¬ 
sis.  Up  to  $14,000.  Samples  with  resume 
a  must.  Box  303,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  in  field  of 
creative  homecraft,  features,  consumer¬ 
ism.  Want  them  written  like  Women’s 
Day,  Family  Circle.  Write,  do  not 
phone,  Howard  Kleinbertt,  Manattini; 
Editor,  The  Miami  News,  P.  O.  Box  615, 
Miami,  Fla.  33152. 


OPENING  for  experienced  newsman 
with  diversified  editorial  talents  to  as¬ 
sume  editorship  of  lOM  PM  daily  to  be¬ 
come  active  and  familiar  in  area  on 
community,  civic  affairs,  problems.  Pre¬ 
fer  applicant  with  background  knowl¬ 
edge  and  work  in  Chart  Area  3-4.  Re¬ 
sume  to  Bo.x  332,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher, 


NUMBER  2  POSITION 
Have  you  learned  reporting  and  desk 
work  and  are  now  eager  for  your 
chance  ?  We  need  a  No.  2  person  for  our 
14-man  staff.  You  would  run  the  news¬ 
room  with  potential  for  growth  in  re- 
si>onsibilities.  Award-winning,  progres¬ 
sive  6-day  morning  offset  pai)er  of  17,000 
which  is  striving  to  become  regional  in 
scope.  Close  to  Yellowstone.  Rockies  and 
Black  Hills.  Send  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Editor,  Scottsbiuff  (Neb.) 
Star-Herald  69361. 


KEY  EDITING  SPOT 
WOMEN’S/LIFESTYLE  SECTION 
Major  metropolitan  paper  has  opening  in 
its  women’s/ lifestyle  section  for  bright,  j 
imaginative  editor.  Our  writers  are 
among  the  l)est  and  our  irages  are  lively.  i 
We’ve  done  away  with  brides  and  en¬ 
gagements  and  are  on  our  way  to  be¬ 
coming  the  best  section  in  the  country  | 
(if  we’re  not  already).  Send  samples  of  j 
your  work.  Box  333,  Erlitur  &  Publisher,  j 


FREELAISCE 


FREELANCER’S  TAX  MANUAL  ex¬ 
plains  tax  savings,  overlookerl  deduc-  i 
tions  for  writers,  artists  photogra¬ 
phers.  $2.95,  rusherl  |>ustpaid.  Money-  I 
back  guarantee.  Write:  Journalist,  | 
7318-A  Lugary,  Houston,  Texas  77036.  i 


ACADEMIC 

WRITER/ EDITOR  with  6  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  newspaper,  university  and 
other  erlucational  publications,  seeks 
position  with  university  publications 
department  or  imblic  information  bu¬ 
reau,  Prefer  Zone  1.  Box  269,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  TEACHER,  editor, 
award-winning  publications  advisor,  MA 
Mass  Communications,  seeks  change, 
challenge;  prefer  W'est.  Box  339,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


MANAGING  EDI’TOR 
Small  (14,000)  evening  daily,  recently 
rated  "one  of  best  in  state"  in  New 
England  Daily  Newspaper  Survey,  seeks 
exi)erience»i  news  executive  to  take  full 
resiwnsibility  for  news  operation.  Must 
have  clear  conception  of  what  times  re¬ 
quire  of  a  good  local  daily,  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  organize  and  motivate  an  already  I 
su|)erior  staff  to  produce  such  a  paper 
efficiently.  Emphasis  is  on  ability  to 
plan,  organize,  train  and  direct  total 
news  effort.  Salary  in  keeping,  and  lib¬ 
eral  benefits.  Modern  offset  plant  in  very 
desirable  New  England  location.  Write: 
James  A.  Hardman.  Jr..  Editor.  The 
Transcript  P.O.  Box  473,  North  Adams, 
Mass.  01247.  | 


CONSERVATIVE  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  seeks  editorial  writer  to  siiecial- 
ize  on  national  affairs — Congress,  de¬ 
fense.  politics.  Washington  e.xperience 
I>refcrable.  Copy  editing  and  layout  ex- 
irerience  desirable.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  right  individual.  Box  97,  Eklitor 
&  Publislier. 


PM  PALM  BEACH  TIMES  has  imme¬ 
diate  oitening  for  women’s  department, 
si>ecializing  in  women’s-interest  fea¬ 
tures.  Contact  C.  E.  Neubauer,  (305) 
333-7411. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  nation’s  1973  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ning  weekly  newspaper  group  is  looking 
for  a  managing  erlitor  to  lead  and 
further  stimulate  a  professional  18- 
memher  staff  of  erlitors  and  reporters 
in  the  development  of  its  talents. 

Must  l)e  strong  on  community  journal- 
i.stn  and  have  proven  management 
ability.  Ideas  and  self-starting  initia¬ 
tive  will  be  key  to  formulating  the 
news  approach  for  one  of  the  nation’s 
most  honored  weeklies  and  Omaha's 
"second  voice." 

If  you  think  you  might  the  one  to 
inspire  these  papers  to  new  frontiers 
of  modern  journalism  and  would  like 
to  join  a  team  where  the  compensation 
includes  good  pay,  a  complete  fringe 
package,  including  company  paid  profit 
sharing  .  ,  .  and  the  life  style  provided 
by  an  environmentally  sound  and  cul¬ 
turally  surprising  Midwestern  city  .  .  . 
write  or  call  Stanford  Lipsey.  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Sun  Newspapers,  4800  S.  25th 
St..  Omaha,  Neb.  68107. 


READY  TO  EXCEL?  Youthful,  agres- 
si\e  reporter  needed  for  key  position  on 
aggressive  Zone  7  daily.  We’ll  help  you 
round  off  any  rough  edges.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  advancement  on  this 
paiwr,  which  is  just  starting  to  hit  its 
stri<le  despite  award-wanning  status. 
What  do  you  have  to  offer,  and  what  do 
you  nee<l  to  prove  it?  Bundle  up  your 
resume  and  clippings  and  send  them  to 
Box  319,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Hbcperienced,  able  to  coordinate,  moti¬ 
vate  small  staff.  Age  no  factor,  energy 
counts.  $11,000.  Write  Box  298,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SCIENCE  WRITER-EDITOR  for  prize¬ 
winning  University  of  Minnesota  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  magazine. 
Academic  rank.  Salary  $12,500  plus. 
Prefer  MS  with  4-5  years  exjwrience. 
Apply  by  April  1  to:  Mary  Kay  O’Hearn, 
453  Coffey  Hall.  St.  Paul.  Minn.  55101. 


NEWS  EDITOR — Experienced  editor/ 
reporter  for  two  hard-news  suburban 
weeklies.  Top  state  award-winners: 
growth  situation.  Editing,  layout,  or¬ 
ganizational  skills  essential.  Camera 
knowledge  helpful.  Some  writing.  Salary 
open.  Send  resume,  samples  to  Box  352, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  POSITION 

AM  newspaper  nee<Is  desk  person  with 
2  years  experience  in  layout,  copy  editing 
and  head  writing.  Please  send  detailed 
resume  and  samples  of  work  to  Person¬ 
nel  Director.  ’The  Morning  Herald. 
Hagerstown.  Md.  21740. 


EDITOR/ REPORTE'R  —  Experiencetl  in 
all  facets  of  reimrting,  editing  and 
makeup  for  award-winning  weekly  tyiie- 
set  newsletter  and  interpretive  news 
service  with  statewide  circulation  cover¬ 
ing  major  Midwest  (Zone  5)  state  gov¬ 
ernment  and  legislature.  Must  be  able  to 
dig  behind  surface  issues  to  develop  in¬ 
terpretive  reports  on  wide  range  of  state 
issues.  Send  resume,  letter,  samples  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  325,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
for  twice-a-week  suburban  paper  with 
4-man  news  staff.  Extensive  experience 
required.  Growing  area  with  unlimited 
possibilities  for  right  person.  Good  salary 
and  benefits.  Member  of  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  largest  suburban  newspatier  groups 
with  superior  offset  equipment. 

Send  resume  or  telephone  to  William  O. 
Mullins,  St.  Charles  Journal,  340  N. 
Main,  St.  Charles,  Missouri  63301. 
(314)  724-1111. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  reporter,  experi¬ 
enced  in  handling  local  news.  We  want 
somebody  who  has  a  nose  for  news  and 
doesn’t  have  to  be  told  and  remindeil  of 
the  importance  of  getting  local  news. 
Graduate  of  Journalism  School  preferre<l 
but  not  necessary  as  long  as  applicant  is 
really  a  newspaper  reporter.  J.  C. 
Phillips,  News-Herald,  Borger,  Texas. 

MEDIUM  SIZE  offset  PM  daily  seeks 
dedicated  reiwrter  with  1  to  7  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Must  be  able  to  work  efficiently 
without  supervision.  Zone  3  location.  If 
seriously  interested,  reply  to  Box  324, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  PLACEME’NT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass.  01608 


EDITOR — Shirtsleeve  executive  sought 
by  Midwest  me<lia  group  which  believes 
top-quality  editorial  product  pays  divi¬ 
dends.  You  must  be  a  talented,  take- 
charge  type  with  the  broad  exi)crience  to 
manage  a  daily  operation.  Write  Roger 
Matz,  Sentinel,  Fairmont,  Minn.  56031 
or  call  (507)  235-3303. 

INNOVATIVE  aggressive  morning 
daily  wants  high-calibre  desk  editor  with 
maturity,  news  judgment  and  under¬ 
standing  of  writing  skills.  Great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Attractive  offer, 
in  modern  plant.  Area  6.  Box  344.  EHitor 
&  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM _ 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  — 
Exi>erienco<i,  Zone  8,  Goss  Urbanite  ami 
Community  presses,  2  shifts  each  press.  > 
Excellent  pay  and  l>enefits  for  the  rijrht  j 
l>erson.  An  E<iual  Op|>ortunity  Em-  j 
ployer.  Box  318,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN  to  take  charge  of  | 
4  unit  Urbanite.  Must  know  how  to  I 
maintain  press  in  excellent  running  c<>n-  | 
dition.  We  print  9000  AM  6-day  week  | 
paper.  Position  oi>en  now,  press  ines- 
ently  shut  down.  Al)e  Kofman,  Times- 
Star,  Alameda,  Calif.  94501. 

HEADLINER  PRESSMAN  for  medium 
size  7-day  new8pai)er.  Central  Cali-  j 
fornia  coast.  Stereotype  and  photo- 
I>olymer  plate  making  exiK‘rience  help¬ 
ful  but  not  necessary  if  willing  to 
learn.  Good  scale  and  benefits.  Union.  I 
Write  Box  205,  Editor  &  Publisher,  | 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN/ MANAGER  ' 
— Rapidly  growing  Florida  printing  cor-  ' 
poration.  Must  have  exi)erience  and 
managerial  ability.  Good  starting  salary,  ' 
fringes.  Write  P.O.  Box  14021,  Jackson-  | 
ville,  Fla.  32210.  j 

PRESSMAN,  head  or  assistant,  for  | 
Goss  Crbanite  and  Community  presses  ' 
with  sul>urban  Denver  group  plant. 
Minimum  2  years  experience.  Excellent 
benefits,  at  least  3  days  to  enjoy  moun¬ 
tains.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  ' 
Call  collect.  (303)  892-5551,  ext.  17, 
Don  Brockob. 


PROniCTIOIS 

PHOTOTYPESETTING  production 
manager  for  New  Jersey  job  shop.  , 
Diversified  work.  Must  know  layout  and  i 
tyi>e  spec.  State  experience,  salary  re-  1 
quirements.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
445,  Linden,  N.J.  07036.  j 

’warehouse 

FOREMAN 

Can!  carrying  meml)er  of  ITU  Mailers. 
Exi)erience  in  warehouse  o|)eration  ami 
sui>ervision  essential.  ICS,  Scranton.  Pa. 
18515.  (717)  342-7701. 


PUBLIC  RELATJOISS _ 

TOP-QUALITY  WRITER 
Large  cor|)oration  nee<ls  versatile,  ener¬ 
getic*  articulate  writer,  preferably  with 
some  8ix?ech-writing  ex|)erience.  Must 
have  proven  ability  to  explain  complex 
subjects  through  easy-to-read,  easy- 
to-understand,  convincing  copy  for  pub¬ 
lications,  si)eeches,  etc.  Must  have  ini¬ 
tiative,  mature  judgment,  ability  to  work 
with  top  management,  analytical  re¬ 
search  capability.  Ekiual  Opi>ortunity 
Employer.  Male/ Female.  Zone  4.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to:  Box 
299,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS. 
Largest  private  hospital  in  Alaska  nee<j8 
an  exi)erienced  Public  Relations  Director 
to  develop  and  manage  an  effective  Pul>- 
tic  Relations  program.  Responsibilities 
will  include  grant  and  fund  development. 
Degree  re<iuire<l.  Must  have  a  minimum 
of  2  years  ex|)erience,  incimling  grants- 
manship.  Health  care  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Resume  to  Box  343,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


IF  YOU*RE  A  WEEKLY  publisher  who 
is  busy,  going  to  Mexico  or  retiring,  you 
may  nee<l  a  30-year-old  manager.  My 
unique  qualifications  include  Vitoria!, 
advertising,  photography  and  pnaluction 
my  references  will  tell  you  I  am  honest 
and  capable.  Let  me  consider  growing 
with  your  business.  Box  302,  I^itor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST-investi- 
gative  reporter  desires  challenging 
IK)sition  as  managing  editor  or  city 
editor  of  small  daily.  Can  direct  and 
inspire  your  staff.  Will  deliver  comi)lete 
ami  aggressive  coverage  of  your  city  and 
region.  29  years  old.  Strong  academic 
background.  Past  exi>erience  with  daily 
of  200.000+ ,  prefer  small  city  in  north¬ 
ern  regions  of  Areas  1,  5.  7,  9.  Can  start 
June  1974.  but  must  plan  soon.  Box  304, 
E<lltor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER,  GENERAL  MANAGER 
I  know  how  to  increase  i>rofits  while 
maintaining  a  high  quality  newspai>er. 
Thoroughly  ex|>erienced  in  financial 
administration  ami  cost  control,  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation  cnlitorinl  administra¬ 
tion,  pr<Nluction.  lal>or  relations  ami 
negotiations.  Proven  record  of  success 
on  medium  and  large  newspapers.  Un¬ 
usual  circumstances  make  me  available 
immt‘diately.  Best  references.  Box  216, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MID  THIRTIES  PUBLISHER  of  na¬ 
tional  magazine  seeks  connection  with 
non-New  York  daily  or  wet*kly  news- 
paiier.  Best  grass  roots  ex|)erience  in 
all  aspei'ts  of  publishing.  Effected  turn 
aroumi  <»f  present  situation  from  6- 
figure  Ukss  to  7-figure  profit  within  2 
years.  Desire  position  with  heavy  em¬ 
phasis  on  challenge  and  (|uality  of  life. 
Investment  or  buy  out  a  |K)ssibility. 
Box  203.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SINCERE,  hanl-working  family  man. 
College  Public  Relations  (8  years),  daily 
newspai>er  (e<titorial.  5  years).  Netnl  ad¬ 
ministrative  challenge.  Box  326,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

MBA  '74  WHARTON  grad  with  more 
than  4  years  practical  exi>erience  in 
newspaper  photocomp,  cost  control,  gen¬ 
eral  management  and  consulting.  Avail¬ 
able  June.  Box  353,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

(jENERAL  MANAGER  of  me<lium  size 
daily  newspa|)er  seeks  a  bigger  chal¬ 
lenge.  Un<lergraduate  d€‘gree  in  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Master's  degree  in  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration.  33  years  old.  Marrietl  with 
three  children.  Strong  in  cost  control. 
Impressive  record  of  improving  profits. 
Box  328,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  MANAGER.  20 
years  supervising/ managing  combined 
Accounting  Department  of  two  large 
Area  2  pa|>ers.  Box  334,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


CABTOOMSTS 


TENNIEL?  NAST?  FITZPATRICK? 
Award-winning  young  pro  with  ambition 
and  talent  to  l>e  the  best  seeks  position 
with  me<lium  or  large  daily.  G'utstanding 
stylist,  idea  man.  Credentials,  and  clips. 
Any  Area.  Box  345,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ARTIST,  32,  presently  employed  on 
metro  daily,  seeks  e<litorial  cartoonist 
position.  Stats,  clips  and  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  346.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 
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PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CIRCVLATION 


TOP  CIRCULATION  DEVELOPER  on 
East  Coast  now  available  in  Eastern 
Zone  2.  Guaranteed  results.  Box  321, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


VERY  ACTIVE  AND  PRODUCTIVE 
Assistant  Retail  ($5^4  million) /Classi¬ 
fied  ($2  million)  Sales  ManaRer  ready  to 
move  up.  10  year  traininR ;  retail,  classi¬ 
fied,  national,  personnel.  Natural  leader, 
former  colletciate  academic  All  Ameri¬ 
can.  Excellent  sales  track  record.  L"ni- 
versity  Rraduate,  marrie<l,  2  children. 
Heavy  e.xperience  in  sales,  sales  man- 
aK^ment  and  sales  traininR.  Hot  type/ 
cold  type  conversion  exi>erience.  Box 
317,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

RETAIL  SALES  POSITION  with  small 
city  daily.  3  years  experience  in  sales, 
(lesiRn  an<l  layout.  Areas  3,  4,  5.  DeRree. 
Must  offer  manaRerial  potential.  Box 
2Tu,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  AD  DIRECTOR,  non-metro 
daily.  50.  BJ  Missouri,  $2.50.  Area  3, 
4,  6,  8.  Bo.x  1031,  Eelitor  &  Publisher. 

29-YEAR-OLD  MBA  has  five  year  suc¬ 
cess  story  as  AdvertisinR  Director  of 
Rroup  ownetl  newspaper.  StronR  record 
of  increa8e<l  advertisinR  revenue  in  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Marrie<l.  WillinR  to  I 
move.  Opi)ortunity  more  important  than  I 
income.  Box  329,  Editor  &  Publisher,  I 


EDITORIAL 

CORPORATE  WRITER/ EDITOR  seeks 
career  newsroom  i>osition  with  daily  in 
Zones  5,  7  or  8.  Elxtensive  editorial  back- 
Rround  as  reiwrter,  copy  editor,  col¬ 
umnist,  news  (^itor,  etc.  Also  ad  aRency 
writinR  and  corporate  publishinR  experi¬ 
ence.  Age  30,  BSJ.  family  and  employed 
in  Zone  S.  $10,000  minimum.  Box  357, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDUCATION  WRITER.  National 
awanis  winner  on  230,000  daily  wants  in-  | 
depth  work.  Box  358,  Editor  &  Publisher.  , 

WINNER  of  several  awards  has  fresh  = 
writinR  approach  to  news,  features.  4  | 
years  on  medium  daily.  Male,  25.  Full 
I’esume  ami  writinR  samples  on  request. 
Box  296,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

rVE  DONE  IT  ALL:  InvestiRative. 
city  hall,  spurts  and  police  reportioR; 
photoRraphy.  copy  editinR ;  reviewinR 
theatre,  l)ooks,  film.  If  you're  in  Zorns  i 
1.  2.  5  or  9.  I’ll  do  it  for  you.  Box  210,  j 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FORMER  MAJOR  LEAGUE  city  sports 
editor  with  top  executive.  e<ijtorial, 
layout  ability.  Go  anywhere.  Bo.x  227, 
E'<litor  &  Publisher. 

NBWSWOMAN,  25,  2  years  experience 
editinR  weekly,  and  newsletter,  seeks 
women’s  or  Reneral  assiRnment  posi¬ 
tion.  Will  relocate.  Prefer  Zones  6  7, 
8.  Box  242,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TALENTED.  AMBITIOUS  younR 
reporter-photoRiapher,  25,  seekinR  iHjsi- 
tion  on  daily  or  weekly;  J-deRree,  3 
years  writinR  experience,  protiuction 
talents.  WillinR  to  start  in  any  |K>sition 
on  establishe<l  journal.  Determined  to 
write.  Any  Zone.  1  or  2  preferred.  Box 
297,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IMAGINATIVE  FEATURE  WRITER 
with  125,000  daily.  6  years  exiierience. 
Seek  feature  or  maRazine  slot.  Will  tra¬ 
vel.  Samples.  Box  311,  ^itor  & 
Publisher, 

TOP  prize-winninR  writer  on  medium 
daily  wants  to  join  "alive”  publication. 
5  years  experience  includes  state  leRisla- 
tive  coverage.  Can  edit.  Masters  in 
communications.  Woman,  26.  Full 
resume,  writing  samples  on  request.  Box 
293.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPETITION?  Problems?  No  slick 
promises.  Just  heads-up  newspapering 
and  a  slick  product.  Tough,  sharp,  ma¬ 
sochistic  managing  editor-editor.  Aliove 
average  bundle  of  national  awards.  20M 
caliber  but  sucker  for  a  challenge  in 
attractive  area.  Box  54,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher, 


EDITORIAL 


AIR  FORCE  Information  Officer,  former 
reporter,  seeks  career  in  editorial, 
administrative  or  public  relations. 
Conscientious  J-Grad,  family,  age  27. 
Bo.\  292,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR — Ready  to  get  back  to 
work  after  successful  year  in  grad 
school.  Experience  includes  4  years  on 
metro  daily.  Talents  include  layout  and 
makeup.  Box  96.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARD-NOSED,  award-winning  report¬ 
er-photographer.  5  years  dailies,  6  years 
weeklies,  3  years  PR.  Farm,  outdoor 
sports,  forestry  and  environmental 
specialist.  Experienced  all  beats.  Now 
with  fine  Northwest  daily,  but  future 
limited.  Married,  33  and  responsible. 
Box  283,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


26,  SINGLE,  ambitious,  personable,  BA 
E'nglish,  in  second  year  all  phases  small 
California  daily.  Seeking  to  move  up 
with  progressive  organization  —  go 
anywhere.  Bo.x  288,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DINING-ENTERTAINMENT  feature 
section  writer-display  sales.  Zone  9.  8,  5. 
Vic  Partipilo,  470  Ruthven,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  (415)  323-6285  at  1-9  PM. 

SPORTSWRITER,  25,  3  years  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  college  l)eat  on  -j-lOO.OOO 
daily  in  Zones  4,  5,  6,  8,  9.  Box  236, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  TO  STAY  IN  NE-W  YORK  CITY  j 
-  -  Daily  newspaper  reporter  with  17 
years  experience  in  Schenectady*Albany 
and  in  South  wishes  career  |>osition  in 
New  York  City  area.  BackKround  in  bus- 
iness'hnancial  news  reporting,  mat^azine 
editing  and  public  relations.  Excellent 
contacts  in  New  York  City  and  Albany. 
Active  in  SiKma  Delta  Chi.  Ph :  (212) 
499-3950.  I 

1  WAS  AN  IMAGINATIVE,  ambitious 
writer  and  wire  editor.  Then  I  quit  to 
hitchhike  through  Euroi>e.  Now  Tm  an 
imaginative  ambitious  bartender.  Don't 
give  me  a  job:  let  me  give  you  a  worker. 
Box  308,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPpRTSWRITER  —  Sports  editor  of 
major  college  daily.  VVill  relocate  any¬ 
where.  Box  226,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  REPORTER,  27,  seeks  job  with 
Zone  1  daily.  Now  working  for  medium 
size  daily  as  county  rei>orter  covering  all 
phases.  MA  Journalism.  New  England 
native.  Box  274,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  ETOITOR,  REPORTER  seeks 
new  environment.  '72  J-grad,  managing 
editor  of  major  college  daily,  know 
layout,  2  years  professional  experience. 
Now  working  for  medium  daily  Zone  3. 
Goo<l  references.  Prefer  move  to  Zone 
1  or  2.  Box  244,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  BACK  TO  NEWS — Man  41,  married, 

'  wants  back  to  news  after  some  15  years 
PR,  publicity,  about  5  with  papers. 

I  Can  report,  handle  copy,  heads,  make- 
j  up,  etc,  BS,  MS  Journalism.  Prefer 
Zone  1,  but  will  consider  all  areas. 

I  Write  Box  246,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

j  EDITOR  OR  MANAGING  EDITOR— 

I  Dedicated,  shirtsleeve  professional. 

Metro  or  suburban.  Offset  or  hot  type. 

1  Exjierienced  all  departments.  Richard 
J  L.  Davis.  5079  Black  Oak  Dr.,  Concord, 
Calif.  94521.  Ph :  (415)  685-4396. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  of  wom¬ 
en’s  news,  strong  on  features,  seeks 
newspaper  job  in  Baltimore-D.C.  area. 
Box  264,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

DESKMAN,  26,  in  major  wire  service 
bureau  seeks  desk  or  reportorial  spot  on 
newspaper.  Prior  exi>erience  on  small 
daily  includes  headline  writing  and  lay¬ 
out.  Very  good  photographer.  Zones  9, 
8.  7,  5,  2.  1.  Box  310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FAMILY  LIVING  EDITOR:  Strong  on 
features,  people.  Award-winner  layout 
writing.  Active,  mature.  Prefer  South 
or  West.  Box  112,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PAGE  MAKEUP ;  sharp  heads;  wire, 
local  news  editing.  City,  copy,  state, 
county  e<iitor;  20  years.  Attractive,  en¬ 
ergetic  woman  wants  work,  not  retire¬ 
ment.  Yearly  pact  if  desir^.  Box  277, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 
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MANAGING  EDITOR  or  executive  edi¬ 
tor’s  job  on  medium  or  large  daily. 
Offer  ’22  years  of  excellent  experience 
—  reporting,  writing,  editing,  manag¬ 
ing.  critiquing  and  training.  Can  pro¬ 
duce  attractive,  highly  readable  and  re¬ 
sponsible  paper  strong  on  local  news. 
Box  263,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

STATE'S  BEiST  investigative  reporter 
seeks  greener  grass,  major  daily  pre¬ 
ferred.  $17,000  minimum.  Box  315, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  WOMEN’S  SECTION  with 
community  appeal,  good  balance  news, 
features?  Try  me — 3-time  award- 
winner,  22  years  experience.  Box  336, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


VERSATILE  WRITER/ EDITOR/ PHO¬ 
TOGRAPHER,  30,  now'  freelancing, 
sesks  challenging  career  position,  news- 
paiier  or  magazine.  Ex|>erience  ail 
phases.  Randall  Green,  Box  25087, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  85002.  (602)  834-5792. 

FOR  WESTERN  EYES  ONLY— Young 
weekly  etiitor  with  goo<l  judgment,  top 
references,  Stanford  J-School,  wants 
to  put  top  writing  ability  to  work  for 
small  daily  or  good  weekly  in  Zones  7. 
8  or  9.  Must  make  a  change  by  April 
15th  or  wait  a  year.  Call  Chris  Peck. 
(:107)  856-2751. 


AMBITIOUS  REPORTED  /  FEATURE 
wr’ter  on  Wisconsin’s  largest  morning 
daily  seeks  Washington,  D.C.  position. 
Top  bureau  man/ correspondent.  Special- 
t'es :  news-political-travel-satirical-fea- 
tures.  Exiierience:  UPI.  Chicagoland 
radio-TV,  Northwestern  MA.  Box  322, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  EDITOR,  LAYOUT  man. 

*  6  years  experience  on  well-known,  but 
j  dying  New  York  weekly.  Seek  position 
with  young  weekly  desiring  to  build 
I  reputation  and  circulation.  Box  350, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE,  creative  sports 
writer  with  solid,  non-staff  writing,  desk 
exiierience  with  300,000  Zone  1  AM-PM 
and  PR  experience  with  local,  pro  hockey 
club,  seeks  position.  Best  recommenda¬ 
tions.  Will  travel.  Box  349.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  with  mining 
journal  seeks  iiosition  as  copy  editor/ 
creative  writer  with  magazine  of  broader 
scciie.  4  years  experience ;  excellent 
English,  editing  skills.  Washington 
metro  area  preferred.  Box  348,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORSHIP  OF  METRO  EDITOR¬ 
IAL  PAGE  sought  by  writer-editor, 
early  408,  with  wealth  of  local,  state 
and  national  experience.  Nieman,  other 
professional  awards.  Seek  chance  to 
build  editorial  and  op  ed  pages  into  re- 
j  spected.  authoritative  forum.  Family 
j  man.  "Top  references.  Zones  4,  3,  2. 
I  Box  330.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


I  HAVE  THE  EDUCATION  but  only 
you  can  give  me  the  exjierience.  23,  MA 
in  Journalism,  seek  reporting  position 
with  newspaper  or  magazine.  Publishe<l 
in  national  magazine.  1  year  experience 
teaching  photojournalism.  Eager  to 
learn  and  willing  to  relocate.  Contact 
Box  323,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


REPORTER — 2  years  experience  on 
26,000  Zone  2  daily  seeks  more  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  larger  daily.  Can  also 
edit.  Box  337,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR.  23,  has  I >4  years  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  with  weekly  mag¬ 
azine.  Seek  desk  work  with  magazine  or 
paper  in  Baltimore-D.C.  area.  Available 
now.  Arthur  Gordon,  14147  Castle  Blvd., 
#304,  Silver  Spring,  Md.  20904.  Ph : 
(301)  890-6272. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN  May 
grad  seeks  reporter  job  on  daily.  Sum¬ 
mer  and  campus  exiierience.  Any  loca¬ 
tion.  Box  338,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  job  with  pho^ 
oriented  daily.  5  years  experience  with 
top  New  York  agencies  in  photo¬ 
journalism  and  PR.  Box  289,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST — June  graduate. 
BFA  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology. 
2  years  experience,  medium-sized  daily. 
Background  includes  graphic  arts  and 
ROP  color.  Desire  photo-oriented  daily, 
any  Zone.  Box  309,  Ekl.tor  &  Publisher. 

RECENT  COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  wire 
service  stringer,  seeks  full-time  position 
as  photographer.  Zones  3,  4,  6,  8.  Ed 
Caram,  Box  5403,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27607. 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER.  former 
chief  photographer  on  small  daily 
searching  for  a  position  on  a  small- 
medium  size  daily.  This  paper  must  be 
picture  oriented.  Contact  Ralph  Barz- 
ditis.  301  Seventh  St.,  Apt.  3,  Niagara 
Falls.  N.Y.  14302.  Ph:  (716)  285-9792 
or  (312)  825-2807. 


PRESSROOM 

PRESSMAN,  46,  knowledge  of  Urban¬ 
ite,  Community,  Cottrell  V-15,  camera, 
platemaklnt;.  also  hot  metal.  Desire 
position  as  foreman  or  2nd  man.  Areas 
5.  6,  7,  8.  Box  206,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  available. 
RIT  graduate  with  12  years  experience 
dealing  with  unions,  converting  to  cold 
type,  and  reilucing  costs  are  not  new 
to  me.  Have  complete  knowledge  in  all 
production  areas  and  want  a  new  chal¬ 
lenge.  Box  327,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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""Influence  the 

influential 

Place  your  Institutional  Message  in  thi 

Washington  Star-lleuis 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Good  news  and  bad  news 


President  Nixon  in  his  recent  speech  at 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  said:  “In  the  nation’s 
capital  there  is  a  tendency  for  partisan¬ 
ship  to  take  over  from  statesmanship.  In 
the  nation’s  capital  sometimes  there  is  a 
tendency  in  the  reporting  of  the  news — I 
do  not  say  this  critically,  it’s  simply  a  fact 
of  life — that  bad  news  is  news  and  good 
news  is  not  news.” 

It  seems  to  us  that  definitions  of  “good 
news”  or  “bad  news”  usually  depends  on 
where  you  sit,  what  your  personal  interest 
is,  whose  ox  is  being  gored. 

There  is  a  saying  among  golfers  that 
every  shot  pleases  someone.  And  so  it  is 
with  politics  and  the  news  about  politics. 

Art  Buchwald  in  his  humorous  column 
this  week  said  it  this  way:  “When  you 
work  in  Washington  it’s  difficult  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  difference,  and  what  may  sound 
like  bad  news  to  President  Nixon  is  actu¬ 
ally  good  news  to  somebody  else.” 

“For  example,  there  was  a  special  elec¬ 
tion  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  for  Vice 
President  Ford’s  Congressional  seat  and 
for  the  first  time  in  64  years  a  Democrat 
won.  Now  this  was  obviously  bad  news  for 
the  President,  but  it  was  good  news  for 
the  Democrats.  Had  the  press  not  report¬ 
ed  this,  they  .wouldn’t  know  if  they  were 
suppressing  good  news  or  bad  news.” 

There  was  more  of  the  same  in  Buch- 
wald’s  typical  style. 

But  it  is  a  serious  subject  not  to  be 
treated  too  lightly.  Newspaper  editors  re¬ 
alize  this  because  of  complaints  from 
readers.  They  are  concerned  about  it.  But 
how  do  you  convince  readers  that  publica¬ 
tion  of  what  they  consider  “bad  news”  is 
only  an  effort  to  keep  them  fully  informed 
about  what  is  going  on?  How  do  you  con¬ 
vince  a  political  partisan  that  what  he 
considers  “bad  news”  may  be  “good  news” 
to  someone  else? 

The  February  issue  of  the  “Idea  Club” 
of  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors,  written  by  Ed  Miller  of  the  Allen- 
toicn  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle,  has  this  to 
say: 

“We  all  get  so  many  letters  from  frus¬ 
trated  readers  a.sking  why  we  print  only 
the  bad  news,  you  may  want  to  join  the 
editors  who  have  worked  out  a  form  letter 
to  answer  them.  In  it  you  list  the  many 
good  stories  you’ve  done,  the  good  stuff 
you  print  about  youth,  the  human  interest 
coverage  you  regularly  give.  And  maybe 
you’ve  even  figured  out  a  percentage  of 
‘bad’  versus  ‘good’  in  your  paper. 

“But  the  ‘bad  news’  complaints  keep 
coming. 

“Even  though  we  all  know  the  fate  of 
‘The  Good  News  Paper’  idea  someone 
tried  in  California,  we  might  take  a  hint 
from  our  frustrated  readers  and  start  at 
least  to  label  some  of  the  ‘good’  news. 

“Bill  Trembley,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Detroit  News,  suggests  we  try 
stories  on  what’s  right  with  our  communi¬ 
ties  instead  of  just  exposing  what’s 
wrong.” 

How  do  you  make  good  news  out  of  the 
energy  crisis?  How  do  you  make  good 


news  out  of  a  budget  deficit,  a  Watergate 
investigation,  a  decline  in  the  dollar,  a 
Middle  East  crisis,  etc?  Some  people  give 
the  impression  they  would  rather  not 
know'  about  such  things  because  it  dis¬ 
turbs  their  tranquillity.  But  shouldn’t  they 
be  told  about  it,  anyway?  We  think  so. 

A  luncheon  companion  last  week  stated 
with  all  seriousness  that  the  reporting  of 
the  media  were  responsible  for  the  long 
lines  at  the  gasoline  pumps  as  well  as  the 
scattered  phenomena  of  alleged  shortages 
of  toilet  tissue.  Reporting  these  things 
made  the  situation  worse,  he  said. 

You  can’t  win. 


Affiliated  Publications  (AME)q  . 
American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC) 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  . 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg.  (NYSE)  .. 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE) . 

Dow  Jones  (OT^  . 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  . 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

Knight  (NYSE)  . 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  . 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

New  York  Times  (AM^)  . 

Panes  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  . 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  . 

Kidder  Publications  (NYSE)  .... 

Southern  Press  (CE)  . 

Speidel  (OTC)  . 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  . 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

Washington  Post  (AM^)  . 


IHAL  BOYLE,  Pulitzer  Prize  war  correspondent 
and  Associated  Press  columnist,  wrote  "30”  to 
his  column  February  22  with  the  announcement 
he  is  suffering  from  amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis,  "Lou  Gehrig's  Disease"  which  crip¬ 
ples  through  atrophy  of  the  voluntary  muscles 
and  is  progressive  and  terminal  within  two  to 
five  years  after  onset.  Boyle  has  compiled  a 
record — 7,680  columns  in  30  years,  more  by¬ 
lines  than  any  other  writer  in  AP  history.  He 
marked  his  63rd  birthday  the  weekend  of  his 
retirement  from  regular  AP  service  to  become 
"an  intermittent  columnist."  Boyle  won  his 
Pulitzer  in  1945  and  covered  two  wars  after 
that  in  Korea  and  Vietnam.  "The  irony  of  it  to 
me,"  he  wrote,  "is  that  after  surviving  three 
wars  without  a  scratch  I  come  down  with  an 
ailment  that  on  the  average  strikes  only  one 
out  of  every  100,000  people."  The  note  to 
editors  preceding  the  closing  wire  column  said, 
"There  is  only  one  Boyle  and  his  column  will 
not  be  replaced." 


Publish  Nixon’s  letter 

The  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  for  February 
27  contained  a  letter-to-the-editor  from 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  thanked  the  paper  for  supporting 
him  in  a  February  2  editorial,  entitled, 
‘  We  Agree  With  Nixon  To  Close  Out 
Watergate.”  The  typewritten  letter  was 
addressed  to  Fallon  Trotter,  executive 
editor  of  the  paper. 


Hearst  salesman  dies 

Alfred  G.  Eager,  Hearst  Newspaper 
national  advertising  representative,  died 
February  16  at  his  home  in  Ft.  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Fla.  He  was  84  years  old. 
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IIEIU  HOT  mHIIBai 


Are  you  doing  a  story  on  the  energy  crisis  that  involves 
property/casualty  insurance?  Be  sure  you  have  all  the  facts. 
Call  this  new  tollfree  Insurance/ Energy  Hot  Number. 
Monday  through  Friday,  9  AM-7  PM  Eastern  Time.  From 
anywhere  in  the  continental  U.S.,  except  New  York  State. 
Call  212-233-7650  collect  anytime  in  New  York  State.  The 
same  number  after  hours  from  other  areas. 

HKRCV  CRISIS 
KinSUIIIIKE 

A  cooperative  service  sponsorecJ  by  American  Insurance  Association, 
Insurance  Information  Institute  and  Insurance  Services  Office. 


Do  you 
know  who 
Jakeb 
on  the 
Evansville 
Press? 


Photo  by  Don  Goodaker 


On  the  payroll  he’s  carried  as  L.D.  Seits. 

He  once  covered  a  trial  to  determine  owner¬ 
ship  of  a  coon  dog  in  Vienna,  III. 

Another  time  he  covered  the  world’s  only 
Mosquito  Festival  in  Zoar,  Ind. 

Then  there  was  the  time  when  he  went 
along  for  the  ride— and  for  the  beer— when 
two  rival  communities  in  Kentucky  staged  a 
flatboat  race  on  the  Ohio  River. 

Readers  of  The  Evansville  Press  have 
shared  with  Seits  a  fox  hunt  in  Emma,  III.,  a 
19-year-old  evangelist’s  attempts  to  rescue 
sinners  in  Geneva,  Ky.,  and  a  one-night 
stand  with  country  music  singer  Tom  T.  Hall. 

He  has  enlivened  the  pages  of  The  Press 


with  the  ring  of  banjos  at  a  bluegrass  festival 
in  Beanblossom,  Ind.,  the  smell  of  camp¬ 
fires  at  the  national  campers  and  hikers 
convention  and  the  odor  of  another  kind  of 
smoke  at  a  hard-rock  music  happening  on  an 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  Wabash  River. 

His  10-part  award-winning  series  brought 
the  Vietnam  war  home  by  telling  how  it 
affected  the  lives  and  families  of  those  who 
went .  .  .  and  those  who  ran  . . .  and  those 
who  died. 

L.  D.  Seits:  People  reporter.  He’s  so  good  at 
it  that  readers  and  co-workers  know  him  by  a 
“people”  name. 

They  call  him  Jake. 
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